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Candidates and Prohibition 
in New York 


EW YORKERS who want their 
N State to help enforce the Eight- 
eenth Amendment have been 
deserted by both major parties. 

Governor Smith, who has been re- 
nominated, is more responsible than any 
other man for wiping off from the 
statute-books the Mullan-Gage En- 
forcement Act and leaving the State 
without any kind of liquor law. With 
him on the Democratic ticket as candi- 
date for United States Senator is Rob- 
ert F. Wagner. Like Governor Smith, 
who was formerly a colleague of his in 
the Legislature, Justice Wagner is a 
member of Tammany Hall and an oppo- 
nent of prohibition. The platform on 
which these two chief candidates of the 
Democratic Party in New York stand 
declares that the ratification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment without a refer- 
endum was contrary to the wishes of the 
people and that the interpretation of 
that Amendment in the Volstead Act 
“has resulted in widespread contempt 
and violation of the law, in illegal traffic 
in liquors, and in official corruption,” 
and it urges voters to vote “yes” in the 
forthcoming referendum proposing that 
each State be the interpreter of the 
Eighteenth Amendment for itself, which 
if applied to the whole Federal Constitu- 
tion would render it practically of no 
effect. Thus the Democrats of New 
York are committed, not only to oppo- 
sition to Constitutional prohibition, but 

also to the practical nullification of it. 
Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
who has been renominated by the Re- 
publicans, voted for the Eighteenth 
Amendment when it was before the Sen- 
ate; but he has since that time changed 
his mind and has declared that “the 
Eighteenth Amendment is wrong in 
principle,” and has urged that “it be 
taken out and that there be substituted 
for it a sound and workable provision.” 
He urges this change, he says, “in order 
that respect for the Constitution may be 
Testored and wholesale ‘nullification’ 
ome to an end.” At the same time he 
! “a ae himself “utterly opposed to 
n of the saloon and to a re- 
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sumption of the private liquor traffic.” 
His associate on the Republican ticket, 
Representative Ogden L. Mills, candi- 
date for Governor, is not in favor of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, but is not mak- 
ing a campaign against it. He defends 
the forthcoming referendum as sound in 
principle and proposes that it shall de- 
termine the policy of the State with 
reference to prohibition enforcement. 
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He argues, in spite of an opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court that im- 
plies the contrary, that the second sec- 
tion of the Amendment granting “ ‘con- 
current jurisdiction’ to the States” (this 
is Mr. Mills’s phrase, not the Constitu- 
tion’s) justifies such a referendum. 

Those voters in New York who be- 
lieve that the Eighteenth Amendment 
is as integral a part of the Constitution 
as any other part, is there to stay, and 
should be enforced without equivocation 
by State as well as Nation cannot vote 
on this issue for either party. 


Another Candidate 2nd 
Other Issues 


| parame of thousands in New York 
State left unrepresented by candi- 
dates in either of the major parties on 
the issue of law enforcement are not 
wholly without recourse. An Indepen- 
dent Republican Campaign Committee 
has been formed to promote the candi- 
dacy of Franklin W. Cristman for 
United States Senator. In The Outlook 
for September 15 we said, “Nobody 
thinks that Mr. Cristman, who is ex- 
pected to be the candidate of those who 
believe in prohibition and its enforce- 
ment, will be elected.” ‘“On the con- 
trary,” writes Mr. S. B. Nicholson, the 
Committee’s Chairman and Campaign 
Manager, in a letter to The Outlook, 
“there are many people who believe 
that, with divided opposition, the 
strength of Senator Cristman is reaching 
such proportions that he has a fair 
chance of election, Of course, no one 
can presume beforehand to say what the 
result of the ballots will prove to be, but 
the revolt against Senator Wadsworth is 
of such a nature and so widespread that 
it is an entirely erroneous view to think 
that Cristman is not in the running. 
This is not an ordinary campaign, and 
party lines are going to the four winds. 
In most instances we are not permitted 
to give names, but the number of regu- 
lar and leading Republicans who are for 
Senator Cristman is one of the remark- 
able features of this campaign.” 

On the other hand, offsetting to some 
degree such voters as Mr. Nicholson 
mentions who are deserting the regular 
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nominee of their party for having de- 
serted them, there will undoubtedly be 
many Democrats who will desert Wag- 
ner to vote for Wadsworth because they 
believe the protest against prohibition 
will be more effective if it is represented 
by a nominee of the Republican Party 
that is partly dry rather than by a nomi- 
nee of the Democratic Party, which in 
New York is openly and unmistakably 
wet. 

We are commenting on this situation 
in an editorial on another page. 

Naturally, the Republicans wish to 
divert the attention of the people from 
the question of prohibition enforcement, 
and they are finding issues on which to 
make their campaign. Mr. Mills, well 
versed in the subject of taxation, is at- 
tacking Governor Smith as a reckless 
spender of the people’s money. Mr. 
Wadsworth, though not avoiding the 
question of prohibition enforcement, is 
directing his hearers’ attention to the 
necessity of supporting the policies of 
President Coolidge. 


Shooting at Different Targets— 
in Massachusetts 


oe WILLIAM M. BUTLER, Re- 

publican, and former Senator David 
I, Walsh, Democrat, are in cordial dis- 
agreement, not only as to how the issue 
should be decided, but even as to what 
the issue is in their contest for the 
United States Senatorship from Massa- 
chusetts, Walsh says that the issue is 
prohibition. Butler says that the issue 
is Coolidge. Incidentally, Walsh is 
against prohibition and Butler is for 
Coolidge. 

Each accuses the other’s party of try- 
ing to obscure the issue. Senator Butler 
says that the Democrats are trying to 
score a victory in Massachusetts, “be- 
lieving that in that way they can bring 
about the humiliation of the President.” 
For that statement there is undoubtedly 
some foundation. Not only is Massa- 
chusetts the home State of President 
Coolidge, but Senator Butler is one of 
the President’s closest friends, person- 
ally and politically. The defeat of But- 
ler by Walsh would be used by the 
Democrats as ammunition for the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1928. That is, the 
Democrats would use it after the Con- 
ventions of 1928—if the powder could 
be kept dry and the ball intact until that 
time. 

The fact is, however, that there are 
some Republicans not excessively anx- 
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ious to have Coolidge as their candidate 
in 1928, and they undoubtedly would 
use the victory of Walsh over Butler as 
a bomb to explode the Coolidge candi- 
dacy for the nomination. 

Not all Republicans will be pleased 
with Senator Butler’s selection of an 
issue, but it is the best issue for him. 
Walsh will not succeed in getting the 
stamp of National Democratic approval 
for the issue he has chosen, but it is 
probably the most likely issue upon 
which to oppose Butler. 


Another Teapot Dome Decision 


ia strong language has been 
used, since the facts began to 


filter out, as to the methods employed 
in the disposal of Naval oil lands to pri- 
vate interests. It remained, however, 
for the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals sitting in St. Louis to speak in 
more scathing terms than had previously 
been employed. ‘This was done in the 
opinion by which the Court held invalid 
the lease of the Teapot Dome oil reserve 
to Harry F. Sinclair and his associates. 
The trial court at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
is instructed immediately to cancel the 
lease, to enjoin the lessee from further 
trespassing upon the property, and to 
require an accounting of oil taken from 
it. 

In reversing the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court at Cheyenne, the Court of 
Appeals declares that the Sinclair lease 
was obtained by fraud, and proceeds, 
scathingly, to enumerate the elements of 
the fraud. The opinion was written by 
Justice William S, Kenyon, the Presiding 
Judge. Justice Kenyon is well known to 
the people of the United States, mainly 
through his fearless constructive work 
while a United States Senator from 
Iowa. His judicial utterances in this 


case are in keeping with his character as . 


revealed in his former capacity. 

Justice Kenyon, the other Justices 
concurring, declares that “a trail of de- 
ceit, falsehood, subterfuge, and corrup- 
tion runs throughout the Teapot Dome 
transaction;” that. it defeated “the 
proper and lawful functions of the Gov- 
ernment;” that former Secretary of the 
Interior Fall “dominated Secretary 
Denby, Admiral Robinson, and other 
Government officers;” that Fall appar- 
ently received a gift of bonds from Sin- 
clair and certainly accepted employment 
from him almost immediately after re- 
tiring from office; that the silences and 
evasions in the suit suggest many things 


not conclusively proved. ‘Men with 
honest~mctives and purposes,” declares 
the opinion, “do not remain silent when 
their honor is assailed.” Indignantly, it 
seems, the question is asked, “Is it [the 
Court] to assist by nice technicalities 
and legal blindness . . . such breach of 
trust as the evidence points unerringly 
to, if not to absolute criminality?” 

Sinclair is now in a like situation with 
Doheny, who secured the lease of the 
Elk Hills Naval Reserve oil. The Cali- 
fornia court held the Doheny lease 
fraudulent and invalid, while the Wyo- 
ming court held the Sinclair lease valid. 
But, on appeal, the California court was 
sustained and the Wyoming court re- 
versed. Both cases now go to the 
United States Supreme Court for final 
decision. 


An Experiment in Indiana 


HE rural schools of the United 

States, in the main, are conducted 
without supervision, That is to say, 
each school goes its own way, except for 
an occasional suggestion from the county 
or township superintendent. In only 
eleven States is supervision on a county 
basis established and accepted. ‘Those 
States are Alabama, California, Con- 
necticut, Louisiana, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Virginia. That 
practically half of these are Southern 
States is, perhaps, mainly due to the fact 
that the township form of local govern- 
ment has never obtained in the South, 
and supervision on the county basis is 
easier than in various other sections of 
the country. In such of the other 
thirty-six States as have attempted su- 
pervision at all, the effort has been par- 
tial or local. . 

A few years ago an effort was made 
and failed in Indiana to secure the pas- 
sage of a rural school supervision law. 
The people of Indiana, as of many 
other States, were not convinced of the 
benefits of supervision. Devotion to 
township control of schools, and conse- 
quent opposition to county control, was 
strong. 

Having failed to secure the passage of 
the act, its advocates undertook to con- 
vince the people by demonstration of the 
benefits of supervision. Funds for car- 
rying on the demonstration were sup 
plied by the General Education Board. 
Two demonstration counties and two 
control counties were selected, as nearly 
alike as possible. The control counties 
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were somewhat superior to the demon- 
stration counties in training, age, and 
experience of teachers, and, in every- 
thing except supervision, they were 
given the better advantages. The dem- 
onstration continued for two years. A 
report of the results, prepared by State 
Superintendent Henry Noble Sherwood, 
was recently published. It shows con- 
clusively that rural children in super- 
vised schools make much better progress 
than those in unsupervised schools. The 
details of this better progress—an in- 
crease in attainment out of proportion 
to the cost of supervision—are too nu- 
merous for specific mentién here. Such 
of our readers as ate interested, how- 
ever, would do well to secure a copy of 
the report, “Value of Rural School 
Supervision,” Bulletin No. 84 of the In- 
diana Department of Education, 


Canned Journalism 


HE esteemed “Standard,” of Water- 
town, New York, on “light” adver- 
tising days carries a page announcement 
of its attractions that brings out in high 
relief the extent to which the “syndi- 
cate” pads space in rural dailies. Calling 
itself ‘Northern New York’s Fastest 
Growing Newspaper,” it exults in pre- 
senting to its readers “more than thirty 
daily features by the best talent in this 
country.” Six of these are strip “com- 
ics” and cartoons. The “World’s News 
in Pictures” fills a page. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman answers “Everyday Questions.” 
Frederick J. Haskins performs a similar 
service. United States Senator Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland furnishes “Health 
Talks.” Irvin S. Cobb recites “My 
Favorite Story.” ‘This is but a small 
part of the wealth of wares displayed. 
Under the heading “Here’s Some Good 
Food for Thought,” the paper collates 
the following pendants of pearls: 

“Sayings of Wisé Men,” “Beauty 
Talks,” “Home Making Hints,” “Three 
Minute Journeys,” “Tomorrow’s Horo- 
scope,” “Wotta Life—Wotta Life,” “The 
Crow’s Nest,” “A Fashion Model’s 
Diary,” ‘Seen Along 5th Avenue,” ‘“Ad- 
vice to Girls,” “Daily Story of New 
York History,” “Advice,” “25 Years 
Ago.” 

The farmers are favored with special 
“stock reports,” balanced with chapters 
from Bruce Barton’s “The Man Whom 
Nobody Knows.” 

It would be interesting to learn how 
much the paper prints about Watertown 
and the great county oi Jefferson. 


Super-Newspaper Values 


aaa continue to be paid for 

newspaper properties. The latest is 
the sale of the New York “Sun” and 
“Telegram,” belonging to the estate of 
Frank A. Munsey, to William T. Dewart 
for $13,000,000. The amount covers 
also the property of the Mohican Com- 
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pany, a $3,000,000 chain grocery con- 
cern operated by Mr. Munsey, but sub- 
tracting this leaves a figure that com- 
pares prettily with the great sums paid 
for the Kansas City “Star” and the Chi- 
cago Daily “News.” In each instance 
the purchasers were long connected with 
the plants acquired as employees, and 
presumably know their possibilities, 

No one has yet tried the plan of float- 
ing newspaper shares on the public, 
which has been successfully performed 


in England. Perhaps we shall come to- 


that later. With reputed earnings of a 
million or so, the Munsey papers at the 
price named would appear to have been 
bought on a rather slender margin of 
earning power in contrast with the great 
risk incurred. The New York “Times,” 
for example, with an annual turnover of 
$25,000,000, distributes but four per 
cent as earnings on this amount in divi- 
dends. 


Leadership 

\ K YHEN forty-three miners emerged 
a few days ago from the mine at 

Ironwood, Michigan, in which they had 

been imprisoned for six days they were 
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an organized society. They were not 
forty-three individuals, but a commu- 
nity. To that fact they owed their lives, 
Their leader, Trewartha by name, kept 
them at work, picking their way through 
the débris. He kept them at work, not 
because there was any hope that they 
could dig themselves out, but because he 
found that work was essential to the 
preservation of their spirits. Under his 
absolute authority they boiled their 
drinking-water and secured and pre- 
served what fuel they could get for their 
fires and their lights. How was he 
chosen leader? We do not know. It 
does not matter. In such an exigency 
leadership always makes itself felt 
among rational men. When American 
refugees from the Continent swarmed in 
upon London at the outbreak of the 
World War, they found themselves or- 
ganized within twenty-four hours. Lead- 
ers appeared and were accepted by com- 
mon consent. In such exigencies it is 
apparent that it is not so important that 
government should be free as that it 
should govern, 


For Railway Safety 


I T is increasingly evident that railways 
are alive to the need of automatic- 
stop systems to enforce the observance 
of signals in train running. The human 
factor of error and the difficulty an en- 
gineer has in seeing signals from a fast 
express engine under conditions of fog or 
storm are well established. 

An important announcement has re- 
cently been made of the installation of 
an automatic system by the New York 
Central and allied lines. This system is 
now in operation on over 1,500 locomo- 
tives and about 3,000 miles of track. 

The system is not completely auto- 
matic in the mechanical sense, as is that 
used on New York subways, where the 
passing of an engine over a bar con- 
nected with an adverse signal instantly 
stops or side-tracks the train. With the 
New York Central system the automatic 
stopping of the train may be avoided if 
the engineer recognizes the signal by 
moving a “forestalling” lever and brings 
his train to a stop or down to cautionary 
speed by applying brakes. If he does 
not do this, the apparatus operates, the 
train stops, and cannot proceed until the 
engineer alights and releases the auto- 
matic grip by pressing a button in the 
rear of the engine cab. 

This “forestalling” is the salient fea- 
ture of the system. A lever in the cab 
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must be pushed by the engineer and held 
back while passing over the inductor; 
that is, that part of the apparatus con- 
nected with the signal and track. It 
must be held until the track apparatus 
and signal are passed and put back only 
when a whistle in the cab by ceasing 
to sound shows that the inductor has 
been passed, Thus the engineer must 
act with knowledge and with full recog- 
nition of having received the signal’s 
order or he will find his engine brought 
to a full stop. This means, in the words 
of the company’s announcement, neither 
more nor less than “permitting the en- 
gineer to retain full control of his engine 
as long as he obeys the rules in regard 
to operation, but taking that control 
away from him and operating on the 
side of safety if he disregards those 
rules.” 

One evident point is that this plan 
obviates the disadvantage of an absolute 
automatic stop at cautionary signals and 
yet insures the engineer’s attention to 
those signals, 

In view of the fact that this method 
has been selected by a combination in- 
cluding the New York Central, the Bos- 
ton and Albany, the Michigan Central, 
and other large railways only after care- 
ful examination of many devices and 
ideas and at an expenditure of over 
$800,000, it may be assumed to be an 
efficient way of dealing with a problem 
of prime and insistent importance in the 
safeguarding of life. 


Motors and Modesty 


| aw assurance must be a wonder- 
fully satisfying feeling. The Bu- 
reau of Public Roads of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has it. 
The report of motor-vehicle registra- 
tion for the first six months of 1926 has 
just been made. There were registered 
in the United States on June 30, 
19,697,141. motor vehicles, That is 
nearly two million more vehicles than 
were registered in the United States for 
the corresponding period of 1925, An 
annual increase of nearly eleven per cent 
is shown, In many sections the rate of 
increase was much greater, In Florida 
it was seventy-six per cent. In Michi- 
gan it was twenty-four per cent. All 
indications are that something like the 
same rate of increase for the country as 
a whole will continue. 
Is the Bureau of Public Roads per- 
turbed? Not in the least. Listen: 
Motor-vehicle registrations and 


highway traffic have increased enor- 
mously in recent years and will un- 
doubtedly continue to increase, but 


* highway officials do not fear the. de- 


velopment of a general condition of 
congestion or any breakdown in the 
roads constructed by reason of the 
increased traffic. Highway research 
and experience have developed types 
of pavement fully capable of with- 
standing present and expected future 
traffic. . . . Serious congestion has de- 
veloped in the vicinity of some. of the 
larger cities, but it is not a general 


condition,:and no problem yet raised | 


by it or likely to be raised in the near 
future is difficult of solution, 


Not only is the Bureau assured of 
its ability to solve the traffic problem, 
but it is certain that the solution will be 
easy! And most of us have been think- 
ing that the problem really is serious, 

Still, something should be said for-the 
modesty of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
It is not so arrogantly cock-sure as it 
seems, It is a.Government ‘bureau and, 
unfortunately, cannot:say that So-and- 
So did not know his facts. . Recently 
there have been newspaper articles which 
pictured the whole highway. system as 
about to break down -under: a. load of 
automabbiles so great that there .is. not 
standing room for them on the improved 
roads of the Nation. 

The Bureau boasts by way of refuta- 
tion, 


Traffic—San Francisco’s Drastic 
Proposals 


HEN it comes to a matter of traf- 

fic, San Francisco and New York 
are specially companions in trouble. 
Each city is “founded in a straight 
place;” each city has its ““Broadway”— 
in San Francisco it is Market Street— 
which cuts athwart all the other ways, 
and causes a violent traffic eddy at regu- 
lar intervals; and each city is metro- 
politan in character to the region round 
about. Anything, therefore, that San 
Francisco does in wrestling with its 
traffic problem must be of interest to 
New York, and vice versa. 

San Francisco, just now, seems to be 
taking the matter in hand with both 
vigor and a vengeance, if not with as- 
perity. Our Pacific coast correspondent 
writes us that the city coroner, in his 
annual report, urges, not only that the 
license of offenders should, in future, he 
suspended, but that their machines 
should be impounded by the police, and 
that each offender be forbidden to drive 
his or any other machine for a period to 
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be fixed by the magistrate. He also 
urges that it should be a misdemeanor 
for a pedestrian to cross the street ex- 
cept at regular intersections or at cross- 
ings designated by the authorities. - 

Whatever be thought of these pro- 
posals, it is clear that something more 
must be done than is being done, not 
only in San Francisco and New York, 
but in every other city and on vast num- 
bers of highways throughout the United 
States. The toll of the automobile 
steadily rises, and the tale of it does not 
diminish. 


Peace Unto Our Cities 


N announcement, made recently by 

‘the Department of Commerce, that 
the Bureau of Standards has perfected a 
noiseless process for welding girders in 
the construction of new buildings can- 
not fail to evoke a great sigh of relief, 
not only throughout the American con- 
tinent, but, to an increasing extent, 
throughout the world. 

The riveting gun seems to be doomed. 

An experiment .conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards, with the co- 
operation of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, indicated that welding of girders 
by an electric arc resulted in a stronger 
union than that produced by means of 
rivets, The giant testing machine at the 
Bureau of Standards, with its crushing 
force of 5,000 tons, showed that the 
steel girder plates themselves buckled, 
when extreme pressure was applied, be- 
fore any flaw appeared in the welded 
union. The process, moreover, is 
cheaper. “The welding process,” de- 
clares the Department of Commerce, 
summing up the matter, “promises to 
give the construction industry a new 
procedure, more rapid fabrication, in- 
stallation at a lower cost, and a welcome 
relief from noise.” 

Perhaps the most satisfactory feature 
of this announcement is the assurance it 
gives that our inventors are really de- 
voting themselves to the elimination of 
noise. So far everything has apparently 
been sacrificed to speed. With the sin- 
gle exception of the bicycle, every new 
process making for speed, in the matter 
of transportation, of road construction 
or excavation, and of communication, 
has ‘been accompanied by a tremendous 
increase in noise. The Department of 
Commerce statement, to the effect that 
quiet is now “a rated asset in life and 
industry,” undoubtedly indicates a rec- 
ognition of fact, the universal applica- 
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tion. of which is likely to have incal- 
culable effect for good on the lives and 
happiness of the American people, and 
the world in general. A great engineer 
declared half a century ago, with a 
vision a full half a century before his 
time, that noise always indicated waste 
energy. 


Can Rubber be Grown 

in Florida P 

i the catastrophe of the hurricane has 
gone some way toward bursting one 

Florida boom, the accidental discovery 

of a stunted but hardy tree may have 

helped to start another one. 

The tree is of the species Hevea bra- 
siliensis, more commonly known as the 
Para rubber tree. It is the species na- 
tive to the forests of the Amazon Valley 
of Brazil, the same that, introduced into 
the British East Indies, now furnishes 
practically all of the world’s rubber. It, 
apparently, is the only species of rubber- 
producing plants that can be safely de- 
pended upon for commercial rubber pro- 
duction. The tree found in Florida—in 
the coastal sands near Palm Beach—is 
at least twenty-five years old and has 
withstood seven seasons of frost. At 
least, the Weather Bureau records show 
frost has occurred there at least seven 
years during the twenty-five that the 
tree has grown. 

Long ago hopes were entertained of 
establishing Para rubber trees in Flor- 
ida, but they were definitely abandoned 
nearly thirty years ago. The report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for 1893 
contains the statement that “the intro- 
duction of these rubber trees in the 
Southern States has been persistently 
advocated by various correspondents; 
but they are strictly tropical plants, for 
which no suitable climate can be found 
in the United States.” Again, in 1898, 
the Secretary of Agriculture reported 
that “there is no part of Florida where 
success may be expected in growing 
these tropical trees. And,” he added, 
“there is no immediate prospect of the 
supply of Para rubber becoming ex- 
hausted.” 

These official statements were based 
on experiments—not conclusive, as it 
now appears—made by plant specialists 
of the Department. Perhaps they were 


not pressed as diligently as they might 
have been because, as the Secretary said, 
the supply of Para rubber then seemed 


ample. It has since been monopolized, 
but, with the lapse of years, the early 
experiments with Para rubber trees in 
Florida had come to be regarded as con- 
clusive. Then came, only the other day, 
the accidental find of a Para rubber tree 
that, under conditions wholly unfavora- 
ble, had continued to live and grow. 

Scientists are now inclined to believe 
that the early experimenter failed be- 
cause very young trees were killed. It 
has been found that the seedlings are 
extremely delicate even in the Amazon 
Valley, where they are frequently killed 
by exposure to heat and wind. The 
older trees, however, are hardy. The 
hope is held now that by growing the 
seedlings under nursery conditions and 
transplanting them at the proper age 
Para rubber trees may be made to suc- 
ceed over a large part of Florida. A 
great deal of experimentation, of course, 
will be necessary before the fact is es- 
tablished. That such experiments will 
be pushed now that there is hope of 
success is a matter of course. The 
United States, forced by monopolistic 
high prices to various expedients for 
growing rubber in its insular possessions 
and elsewhere; will be exceptionally for- 
tunate if it is found that the Para rub- 
ber tree can be grown at home. If it 
can be grown at Palm Beach, it can 
probably be grown along a strip of the 
Gulf coast running clear to the Rio 
Grande. 


A Very, Very Distant Connection P 


A DISTINCT scientific thrill followed 

the bare announcement by an As- 
sociated Press despatch from Batavia 
that Professor Heberlein, of the Nether- 
lands Government medical service, has 
discovered at Trinil, in Central Java, a 
complete skull of the pithecanthropus 
erectus. Up to October 5 no details- 
have been received. 

Two points are of special interest, if 
this news is correct. In the first place, 
the only other skull of this prehistoric 
creature, who may have lived about 
300,000 years ago (some say 500,000), 
is rather a skull-cap than a skull, and 
the possession of a complete skull should 
make it easy to determine whether Mr. 
Pithecanthropus was truly man or ape, 
from the evidence of the base. Even 
now scientific opinion inclines to the be- 
lief that this erect-standing creature was 
man, In the second place, this’ skull 
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was found quite close to the spot where 
in 1892 Professor Dubois, of Amster- 
dam University, found his specimen, 
which we call a skull-cap, and the pos- 
sibilities of wide-reaching results from 
further research are exciting. 

As it has been recently reiterated at 
the Smithsonian Institution, it is not 
exact to regard pithecanthropus as man 
or as direct ancestor of man, but rather 
a biological cousin of the human race 
many degrees closer than any of the 
man-like apes of the present, and fre- 
quently characterized as one of ‘“na- 
ture’s discarded experiments in making 
man.” 

The too common use of the term 
“missing link” has done a good deal of 
harm to a right idea of anthropology. 
It sounds as if just one specimen might 
complete a direct chain from animal to 
man; on the contrary, there were innu- 
merable branchings out of the predeces- 
sors of the primates, and on just which 
one of these branches our genealogy 
runs may never be determined. So Java 
man is, at the nearest, a cousin or grand- 
uncle perhaps thousands of times re- 
moved. 

The fact that pithecanthropus had a 
much larger brain than any simian ever 
found, although a little smaller than the 
lowest type of human brain known, 
shows that at least we see human and 
animal brains approaching one another. 


The Diplomatic Importance 
of Lunch 


nme away from the League of 

Nations at Geneva, M. Briand and 
Herr Stresemann lunched pleasantly to- 
gether on fresh-caught trout at Thoiry, 
in France. On their return the an- 
nouncement was made that they had 
succeeded in concluding a general agree- 
ment for settlement of the outstanding 
differences between France and Ger- 
many. This agreement was approved 
by both their Governments and has be- 
gun to work out in practice. 

Shortly afterward Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain lunched with Premier Mussolini 
on the yacht Giuliana off the port of 
Leghorn. And following an evidently 
amiable after-luncheon chat, it was an- 
nounced that a complete friendly accord 
existed between Great Britain. and Italy. 
regarding their mutual interests and re- 
lations. 

Cynical journalistic observers—who 
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perhaps had not lunched so well---sug- 
gested that the Chamberlain-Mussolini 
luncheon was an offset to the Briand- 
Stresemann luncheon, that the British 
and Italians were even engaged in creat- 
ing a new balance of power to counter- 
weight the unprecedented combination 
in northern Europe. But Chamberlain 
stopped to see Briand in Paris, on his 
way home to London, and after a talk— 
during which it seems as if the two 
statesmen must at least have had tea— 
it was announced that any intimation of 
an Anglo-Italian agreement in conflict 
with a Franco-German agreement was 
malicious mischief, that Briand had 
known Chamberlain was to lunch with 
Mussolini, that, in fact, he expected to 
lunch with Mussolini soon himself, It is 
to be hoped that this luncheon also can 
be arranged, 

One may question whether Chamber- 
lain and Mussolini did not discuss what 
they might do in the event of any re- 
grettable misunderstanding with France 
and Germany. Great Britain and Italy 
take few chances in foreign policy. But 
luncheons evidently are important to the 
peace of Europe. There ought to be 
more of them. ‘These incidents suggest 
that much time and energy are being 
wasted in attempts to settle international 
disputes in courts of arbitration and in 
wars. They all could obviously be set- 
tled better at luncheon, 


Politics and Disarmament 


i; Gipson, Minister from the 
United States to Switzerland, ‘has 
won a significant victory at Geneva for 
the American point of view regarding 
disarmament. With other American 
delegates, he has been taking part in the 
work of the Preparatory Commission 
which is attempting to outline a pro- 
gram for a general conference on limita- 
tion of armaments. The League of Na- 
tions, at its’ recent Assembly, voted to 
convoke the conference before next Sep- 
tember “unless material difficulties pre- 
vent.” 
The difficulties in the way of ‘any 
attempt at disarmament are admittedly 
complex; and the Americans co-operat- 


ing in the preliminary work at Geneva: 


have been in frequent disagreements 
with various European delegations. The 
Americans have been trying consistently 
to get the Preparatory Commission to 
concern itself with such practical ques- 


tions as establishing standards for meas- 
uring the strength of land and sea arma- 
ments, as a basis for achieving results at 
any general conference. Many of the 
European delegations have shown a ten- 
dency to introduce political considera- 
tions and a desire to get the program 
extended to include consideration of all 
the potential resources of a nation. The 
Americans have contended that such 
broad questions had no place in the 
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work of a Preparatory Commission; and 
some of the Europeans have charged the 
Americans with attempting to block the 
whole effort for disarmament. 

Now, after many acrimonious debates, 
an American resolution proposed by Mr. 
Gibson has been unanimously adopted. 
The resolution directs the military sub- 
committee to concern itself with the 
purely technical aspects of the problems 
with which it is dealing and not to regis- 
ter votes save as opinions. That way 
some hope lies. No one denies that the 
problem of armaments involves political 
interests. Obviously armaments are 
based on such interests, fo» they are 
simply the means of making national 
policy effective. Equally, no one who 
lived through the World War doubts 
that all the resources of a country 
are potential elements of its : fighting 
strength. But these are matters with 
which only governments or their em- 
powered representatives can deal. - 

The job of the experts preparing the 
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ground for a conference on armaments 
is to secure agreement, if possible, on 
the technical problems of gauging mili- 
tary strength. That may give the gov- 
ernments means to work with in trying 
to arrive at political agreements, which 
is their proper sphere. So far from 
blocking the movement for disarmament, 
the American contentions and the con- 
sistency with which they have been ad- 
vanced are likely to prove to have 
cleared the road, 


King Coal vs. John Bull 


HE test of strength between the 
British coal industry and the Brit- 
ish Government is still a draw. The 
miners—or a large proportion of them— 
remain out on strike. The mine-owners 
persist in refusing to accept arbitration 
on the issues of wages and hours of 
work. King George, for the sixth time, 
has signed a proclamation declaring a 
state of emergency because of the con- 
tinuance of the deadlock and giving the 
administration special powers. And Pre- 
mier Baldwin has faced a special session 
of Parliament, called to extend the 
emergency regulations made necessary 
by the strike, and told the members that 
the Government is at the end of its re- 
sources in attempting to find means to 
bring the crisis to an end and has noth- 
ing more to propose. 

The latest plan of the Government 
was to create a national arbitration tri- 
bunal to settle disputes between the 
mine-owners and workers. Premier 
Baldwin said that this offer would 
remain open for a short time, and 
expressed the hope that it would “even- 
tually be found acceptable” by the dis- 
puting parties. This is cold cheer to the 
thousands of British manufacturers who 
need fuel for their plants and must either 
pay the high prices for imported coal-or 
for the small supplies being produced by 
the British mines that are running. It 
is still colder cheer to the millions who 
need fuel for their homes, with winter 
approaching. There is something defec- 
tive in a social order that permits an 
industry to block and hold up the life 
processes of a nation and leaves the 
Government confessedly unable to do 
anything about it. 

In the meantime, aside from the han- 
dicap to other British industries and 
business, the British coal industry itself 
—one of the corner-stones of British 
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prosperity—is steadily being under- 
mined, While the strike has been going 
on France and Germany have come to 
an industrial understanding concerning 
the use of their mutual resources of coal 
and iron, Under this agreement, certain 
supplies of German coal and coke will be 
made available to French industry. 
Formerly, France was a great market 
for British coal. The reparations agree- 
ments, calling on Germany to furnish 
coal to France, cut into the British mar- 
ket badly. The new Franco-German 
agreement will cut into it still more. 
And in this situation the British indus- 
try ties its own hands and puts itself out 
of competition, Certainly John Bull has 
serious things to occupy his mind. 


Postmark Advertising 


| England they are about to inaugu- 
rate a system which should serve as 
a terrible warning to the United States. 
In a measure, it is already in vogue both 
here and there. We are all familiar with 
the letter which arrives with the post- 
mark injunction, “Register valuable 
mail” or “Air Mail is Quicker,” but we 
have hot yet reached the point where we 
are urged through our postmarks to 
“Chew with Chigley” or informed in 
some vigorous go-get slogan that Under- 
wood’s Underwear does not tickle the 
skin. 

Such a situation, however, seems to 
be imminent in England, where the Gov- 
ernment has accepted a scheme which 
throws open the postmark to any adver- 
tiser at a certain fixed rate. Orders can 
be placed for one day, if necessary, in 
large towns and cities or for a week in 
the smaller towns, The rate for short 
periods will be approximately 75 cents 
for every thousand and 60 cents for 
longer periods, or about $600 for every 
million letters stamped. 

The Government’s action is not pass- 
ing unnoticed, It is, in fact, provoking 
a storm of protest, being denounced in 
certain quarters as not only undignified 
but extremely unfair to the business 
community. “No business firm,” de- 
clares one writer, ‘will think of sending 
thousands of circulars through the mail 
when there is the risk of having each 
envelope stamped with the announce- 
ments of a rival firm.” Editorial com- 


ment is also vigorous. One London daily 
questions the legality of the whole pro- 
ceeding, insists that the envelopes are 
the private property of the sender, and 


that the post office is merely the public 
carrier, for which services it is amply 
paid. 

No doubt the Government will derive 
a substantial revenue from the practice, 
but then revenue is not the only con- 
sideration. There is such a thing as a 
public sense of dignity and fitness, which 
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cannot be lightly violated. As “Truth,” 
the well-known London weekly, very 
justly remarks, “Once you cast aside all 
regard for appearances, endless openings 
for the making of money in this way can 
be discerned; we may even see our sol- 
diers earning something for their coun- 
try as sandwich-men when they are 
marching about London.” 


President Tucker 


HEN Dr. William Jewett Tucker 

resigned from the Presidency of - 
Dartmouth in 1909, he passed largely 
from public view. Like many other men 
who have worked primarily not for any 
tangible reward but under compulsion of 
ideals, he literally gave himself to the 
causes he served. In particular, as Pres- 
ident of Dartmouth he used himself up 
in the cause of education. The last six 
years of his life, which ended on Sep- 
tember 29, were spent for most of the 
time in bed. It is a heavy price that we 
pay here in America for the service of 
our ablest men. The human tools we 
use we often destroy in the lavish use of 
them. 
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Dr. Tucker was a great leader in edu- 


cation. It may be said that as Eliot 
made the Harvard of to-day so Tucker 
made what we now know as Dartmouth. 
When Webster enhanced his own great 
Constitutional argument by his refer- 
ence to the littleness of Dartmouth, he 
could hardly have foreseen the great in- 
stitution into which that College has 
developed. Of course, Dartmouth has 
greatly increased in size since Dr. 
Tucker laid down his work, but it took 
on its new character during his admin- 
istration. 

Like many another college president, 
he was a pastor before he took up his 
educational work. His first teaching was 
done in the theological seminary at An- 
dover. He was founder of the Andover 
House, later to be known as the South 
End House, the first social settlement, 
we believe, to. be established in New 
England. 


Another Irrepressible 
Conflict 


NCE more the Nation is facing 
() an issue that touches its very 
structure, 

Parties fear it. 

Politicians evade it. 

Many good citizens dread it. 

Though most wets are on one side and 
most drys are on the other, it is not an 
issue between wet and dry." 

Though prohibition has been the oc- 
casion of it, perhaps even its cause, the 
issue is not prohibition. 

It is the issue between those who wish 
to support and maintain the Constitu- 
tion as it is because it is the express and 
overwhelming will of the people recorded 
in Constitutional and orderly fashion, 
and those who wish to ignore, evade, or 
nullify it. 

That issue has forced itself upon the 
parties in New York. In both the Dem- 
ocratic and the Republican Conventions 
in that State that issue cast its shadow 
over every other question. In the cam- 
paign in that State the candidates will 
talk about taxation, bond issues, econ- 
omy, welfare legislation, and what not; 
but voters, so far as they free themselves 
from party allegiance, will cast their 
ballots with reference to this question of 
the support or the evasion of the plain 
meaning of the Constitution. The Dem- 
ocratic candidates are frankly in favor 
of leaving to each State the freedom to 
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choose how far it will conform to one 
article of the Federal Constitution. 
They are proposing to do with that arti- 
cle substantially what South Carolina in 
1832 proposed to do with the tariff. 
They would replace Federal authority 
with the State’s free will. The Republi- 
cans would like to avoid the question 
altogether. 

That issue has forced itself upon the 
parties in Massachusetts. There, as in 
New York, the Democrats propose the 
virtual abandonment of what the Fed- 
eral Constitution enjoins and substitu- 
tion of another and different plan. In 
that State, as in New York, the Repub- 
licans would like to avoid the question 
altogether. 

In Illinois the Democrats are not only 
openly in rebellion against the Constitu- 
tion, but their candidate for Senator 
ridicules it as unworthy of obedience; 
while the Republicans are divided be- 
tween two candidates who, antagonistic 
on other points, agree in supporting the 
enforcement of the Constitution. 

In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
the Republicans have committed them- 
selves to a Senatorial candidate who is 
notoriously opposed to the Constitution 
as it is, while the Democrats have nomi- 
nated a man who is openly in support 
of it. 

The right of any individual, group, or 
party to advocate a change in the Con- 
stitution is unquestioned. Equally un- 
questioned is the right of any individual, 
group, or party to oppose such change 
and to maintain the Constitution as it is. 
It is not this right that is questioned or 
that is at the bottom of this issue. The 
question is whether the Constitution as 
it is shall be observed. 

Those that say “no” argue that in its 
present form the Constitution contra- 
dicts itself, and that the attempt to cb- 
serve it has brought untold evils which 
cannot be endured with safety while 
the country slowly makes up its mind to 
undo what has been done. Those that 
say “yes” argue that there is no evil so 
threatening to self-government as the 
open and deliberate nullification of fun- 
damental law. 

On that issue citizens cannot avoid 
taking sides. They are splitting parties 
asunder. We have no doubt that those 
who stand for the observance of the 
Constitution even at great cost will pre- 
vail; but we are not attempting to per- 
suade any reader to take one side or the 


other. All that we here undertake to do 
is to point out that this conflict has 
openly begun and that no parties or 
politicians can repress it. 


Crime Skulks Behind 
Government 


RIMES and methods of crime 
C prevention occupy a large place 

in the consciousness of the Amer- 
ican people. Editors devote columns to 
the easy denunciation of crime and 
criminals. | Painstaking commissions 
publish page upon page devoted to 
methods of crime prevention. Law and 
order have many defenders. What effec- 
tive progress these defenders are making 
remains to be proved. 

One of the best methods of promoting 
law and order is to be found in the pro- 
tection of the dignity and integrity of 
the officers responsible for enforcing the 
laws of the State and Nation. Anything 
which tends to degrade these officers in 
the eyes of the public is a blow at law 
enforcement. 

Ernest W. Mandeville’s article in this 
issue exposes a serious threat to the law 
enforcement agencies of the country. 
There can be no excuse for tolerating the 
type of detective agencies shown up by 
his documented investigation of condi- 
tions as they exist in the State of New 
Jersey. Impersonation of officers of the 
law for the purpose of blackmail and 
graft ought to be a particularly vulnera- 
ble type of crime. The misuse of the 
name of the United States and the word 
Federal can be prevented if the States 
and the Nation awaken to the menace of 
the situation. Mr. Mandeville’s report 
confines itself to activities in the State 
of New Jersey. The need for action is 
National. 


Signposts in China’s 
Chaos 


HE Chinese never have liked for- 
eigners in their country. Some- 
times the feeling against the 
“foreign devils” is comparatively quiet; 
sometimes it is roused to a perilous 
pitch, as in the Boxer uprising of the 
beginning of this century. But since the 
days of Marco Polo’s famous expedition 
into the closed Kingdom and the earliest 
attempts of the European Powers to 
establish relations with its rulers and 
open its doors for traders the anti-for- 
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eign feeling has been there to be reck- 
oned with. 

The recognition of this feeling is a 
guide to what is happening in China to- 
day. The factional wars of rival Chi- 
nese military leaders and the kaleido- 
scopic changes of governments at Peking 
appear chaotic and baffling to Western 
observers. But it is to be noted that 
the chieftains who best succeed in hold- 
ing on to power are those who seem to 
cffer to the Chinese people the best hope 
of resisting the influence of the foreign 
Powers in China. 

In the north, Chang Tso-lin manages 
to maintain a real control only in his 
own provinces of Manchuria, where 
Japan can back him directly. Formerly, 
Wu Pei-fu in Central China received 
effective support from the Chinese be- 
cause many of them believed he was the 
best man to advance their national 
aspirations. But Wu fell under the sus- 
picion of being subject to British influ- , 
ence. His support began to crumble. 
And now the armies of the old Kuo- 
mingtang Party of Sun Yat-sen, advanc- 
ing from South China, have driven Wu 
from his best strongholds on the 
Yangtze River, broken his power, won 
control of the Hanyang arsenal, and 
made headquarters in the great indus- 
trial city of Hankow. They are talking 
of moving their capital there from Can- 
ton—a plan which was an old ambition 
of their dead leader, Sun Yat-sen, whose 
spirit still lives in China. 

The Kuomingtang faction has been 
the directing agency in the anti-British 
boycott and strike at Hongkong. It is 
reported to be in league with the Soviet. 
Undoubtedly Russian aid and advice 
have been shrewdly given to the move- 
ment—for Russian purposes. But its 
real strength is not in any foreign co- 
operation. It is in the fact that the 
Kuomingtang resolutely embodies a Chi- 
nese national sentiment of “China for 
the Chinese.” 

Meanwhile, in North China, the Kuo- 
minchun armies of Feng Yu-hsiang are 
reported to be waiting their opportunity 
to take action in common with the 
Kuomingtang. They were withdrawn 
from Peking before the combined forces 
of Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin earlier 
in the year, but they remain a formida- 
ble military organization, probably the 
best in China. They also—despite the 
charge of Russian sympathies—derive 
their true strength from the fact that 
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they represent Chinese nationalist de- 
sires. A combination of these two 
groups might mean the first real unity 
that China has had since the revolution 
of 1911 overthrew the Empire. 

The article by Carrington Goodrich 
in this number of The Outlook tells 
graphically the story of the relations of 
the Powers with China, and reveals 
some of the reasons for Chinese distrust 
and dislike of foreigners. In western 
and central China this feeling is de- 
clared to be actively increasing. No one 
can say what the next development in 
China may be. But it is a time for 
every nation that desires to keep reason- 
ably friendly working relations with 
China to watch events carefully and to 
act wisely and with restraint. 


“T See by the Papers ” 


“wi SEE by the papers that the Navy 
I Department is down on boxing. 
Secretary Wilbur has just stopped 
a boxing bout at Norfolk, Virginia, at 
the request of some Norfolk clergymen. 
It’s come to a pretty pass when our two- 
fisted sailors are prevented from prac- 
ticing the art of self-defense. The Navy 
wasn’t so squeamish during the war. I 
wonder what’s come over it.” 

Such a comment, the casual reader, 
and most of us are casual readers, might 
have passed on a recent news despatch 
from Norfolk, Virginia. The Outlook 
decided that there must have been more 
in the matter than met the eye of the 
casual reader. It occurred to us that 
possibly the facts that appeared in the 
case were not facts at all, so a wire was 
sent to Secretary Wilbur which read as 
follows: 

I would greatly appreciate it if you 
would give me facts in regard to stop- 
page of Navy boxing bouts at Nor- 
folk. Who protested against them? 
Did these bouts differ from those reg- 
ularly held in Army and Navy during 


war? On what grounds were they 
prohibited? 
Haroip T. PULSIFER, 
President The Outlook. 


Promptly from Secretary Wilbur came 
a fully documented report which ought 
to be of interest to those who may be 
inclined to form hasty opinions as a re- 
sult of despatches in the daily press. To 
The Outlook’s inquiry as to how these 
bouts differed from those held in the 
Army and Navy during the war we have 
received the following bill of particulars: 

(1) They were proposed to be held 


in a State which has local laws agent 
boxing for money or prizes, 


(2) Some of the contestants in the 
proposed bouts were not enlisted men, 
but were imported for the occasion. 

(3) The drawing power of the bouts 
was primarily due to the fact that 
similar bouts could not be held in 
Norfolk, as they violated the Virginia 
law. 

(4) The bouts were protested by 
the Norfolk Council of Churches, but 
even if no protest had been received 
as soon as the facts in the case were 





If You See It In the 
“World,” Is It So? 


From an editorial in the 
New York ‘‘World ’’ 


Ten days ago Secretary Wil- 
bur canceled a Norfolk entertain- 
ment under the auspices of the 
Navy Relief Society because of 
objection to the boxing matches 
arranged. The Norfolk Council 
of Churches had objected strenu- 
ously to any bouts between sail- 
ors.” The same Secretary Wilbur 
last Thursday proved that he had 
no conscientious scruples against 
prize-fighting by attending the 
Dempsey-Tunney contest. Why 
did he not stand by his convic- 
tions against the sensitive Nor- 
folkers?* It is true that the prize 
ring may sometimes and in some 
places become debased and com; 
mercialized.* But the kind of box- 
ing that is carried on in the Navy 
is wholesome, healthy sport, phys- 
ically and morally; and a Secre- 
tary of the Navy should have the 
courage to say so.® 

1He didn't. 

2It hadn’t. 

3He did. 

4 The lone correct statement. 

5 He has—in this issue of The Outlook. 


Batting average in the Accuracy 
League .200 











learned these bouts would have been 
stopped, as they violated General 
Order No, 139, 

(5) Finally, the bouts were specifi- 
cally prohibited because an admission 
fee was to be charged, and because 
the Virginia State law prohibits box- . 
ing for prizes or purse. 

In the letter from Secretary Wilbur 
was inclosed a photostat of the adver- 
tisement of the boxing carnival, a copy 
of the Virginia law relating to prize- 
fights, a copy of General Order No. 139 
relating to boxing bouts on board vessels 
or at Naval reservations, and a state- 
ment from the Secretary himself from 
which we are glad to quote: 

In view of the frequency with which 
the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department, and in view 
of the fact that most States have laws 
regulating or prohibiting prize fighting 
and boxing, a general order was issued 


to the general effect that in no case 
should an admission be charged to 


witness boxing bouts, and second that 
where boxing bouts were held on na- 
val reservations within the States pro- 
hibiting boxing bouts the public 
should not be invited to attend said 
boxing bouts. Or, to put it differ- 
ently, the Navy Department would 
conform to the State laws upon the 
subject of boxing where such bouts 
were to be held in the territorial limits 
of the State notwithstanding the fact 
the State had no jurisdiction over the 
naval reservation unless the State law 
absolutely prohibited boxing bouts, in 
which event they might be held on 
ships or land over which the Federal 
Government had jurisdiction; but in 
that case the citizens of the State pro- 
hibiting such bouts would not be in- 
vited to attend. Upon being advised 
by a communication from Norfolk, 
Virginia, that it was proposed to hold 
boxing bouts upon the naval reserva- 
tion at Hampton Roads to which the 
public were invited upon condition 
that they contribute to the Navy Re- 
lief, the attention of the Commandant 
of that District was called to the order 
above mentioned and to the statutes 
of the State of Virginia. Upon that 
matter being called to his attention, 
the boxing bouts, I understand from 
the press, were called off. No order 
was issued by the Navy Department 
requiring that the bouts be called off, 
and there is no reason why they 
should not have been held provided 
the laws of the State of Virginia and 
the regulations governing the Navy 
were complied with. 

It is the policy of the Navy Depart- 
ment to encourage boxing, and that 
encouragement has been extended in 
many ways and consistently. On the 
other hand, it is the policy of the De- 
partment to conform to the laws of 
the States in which it operates in so 
far as it can consistently be done even 
though the State has no jurisdiction 
over the navy yard or naval base. 


We are glad to learn, what we had 
indeed suspected of being the truth, that 
the Navy Department had not altered 
its policy of encouraging boxing. We 
are glad to learn, too, that the Navy 
Department is fully alive to its obliga- 
tions towards the laws of the States in 
which its men may be stationed. The 
Norfolk Council of Churches was quite 
right in protesting against the scheduled 
bouts and the Commandant of the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard equally correct in heed- 
ing this protest. It would be a satisfac- 
tion if some American journalists would 
indulge in boxing or any similar sport 
which would improve their footwork 
and enable them to train their eyes to 
see facts when they meet them. With 
the growth of canned editorials and 
canned news stories reporters are becom- 
ing intellectually obese, 
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The League Grows 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


What Italy Thinks 


“ HE Geneva institution is a 
monstrous product; its men- 
tality is anti-historic, anti- 
realistic.” So exclaims “Il Lavoro 
d'Italia,” reflecting Fascist opinion con- 
cerning the League of Nations. The 
paper proceeds thus: 

If the League did not exist, a num- 
ber of local questions would not have 
world-wide repercussion, with the re- 
sulting excitement of a feeling of im- 
minent danger for the tranquillity of 
peoples. 

Listen as well to another Italian jour- 
nal, ‘Il Resto del Carlino:” 

After seven years of existence, this 
institution—which should be univer- 
sal—is still in the throes of constitu- 
tional crises and is losing its members, 
one after another. What is worse, its 
p¥imitive spirit is being denatured. It 
was useless to create a League of Na- 
tions if the decisions such an institu- 
tion ought to take give rise to bar- 
gaining and are settled by the two or 
three nations which are in a position 
to make their own reasons or their 
own force felt. 

In opposition to the above, two opin- 
ions also come from Italy. The first is 
from “II Lavoro” (Work), very different 
from “Il Lavoro d'Italia.” It declares: 

The League of Nations is the no- 
blest and boldest attempt in the his- 
tory of humanity to bring about the 
free union of the world. Its advance 
is naturally slow and uncertain. But 
more cannot be asked of it. And 
every one is bound to contribute his 
mite to the common stock. 

Also “Il Mondo” (The World): 

In realizing its aim it is useless to 
try to ignore the obstacles the League 
will have to overcome. They are nu- 
merous and complex. But the end 
justifies all the labor and the effort. 
The social idea will triumph, for both 
moral and material ‘elements combine 
to insure its success. 


Now Fascism hates parliaments. The 
League is a parliament. Hence Fascism 
scoffs at it. 

Moreover, the Fascist Dictator’s am- 
hitions concerning “a number of local 
questions” (for “local” read ‘“Mediter- 
ranean”) may possibly bring him into 
somewhat strained relations with a few 
League member states, 


Expansion 


HE force of “two or three nations” 
has been shown, if at all unduly, in 
the Council, the upper house and execu- 


~ tive body of the League. 
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One way to 
check any undue influence by two or 
three member states would seem to be to 
increase the whole membership. 

Such an’ enlargement should prove a 
distinct benefit, because 

(1) It would take into greater ac- 
count existing world conditions and 
adapt thereto its efficiency. 

(2) It would afford greater opportu- 
nity for the expression of opinion. 

(3) In particular, it would give to 
Poland her much-needed chance for in- 
fluence. She is certain to be drawn into 
serious boundary complications, and, 
having up to the present no representa- 
tion on the Council, should have as per- 
manent representation as is possible to 
give to a state not yet a Great Power. 

(4) The enlargement would increase 
the authority of the smaller states. 

(5) Finally, it would make easier the 
plans of rotation and of geographical 
representation. 


Objections 


O' course the increase of a small, 
compact body of eight members to 
ten in 1922 and now, in 1926, to four- 
teen provokes the inevitable comment 
that it is going to be a case of quantity 
versus quality. But when I asked Dr. 
Zimmern, the well-known publicist, 
whether the Council might not ulti- 
mately be increased to sixteen, he said 
he saw no objection. 

Others, however, were not of this 
opinion—Dr. Nansen, for instance. His 
opposition the other day in the Assem- 
bly was so vehement that afterwards I 
said to one of the Norwegians, “Your 
First Delegate enlivened things a bit to- 
day, didn’t he?” 

“Well, you see, he wanted to check up 
any possible deviltry,” was the reply. 

“Deviltry” was putting it strong. The 
Council’s expansion can, of course, be 
regarded as an attempt by the Great 
Powers to play up smaller Powers as 
pawns. The Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Dutch delegates, however, formally pro- 
tested from the platform against the 
proposed plan only on the following 
grounds: 

(1) The original plan for a League of 
Nations never contemplated it. 

(2) The Council would be too un- 
wieldy for close discussion. 

(3) It could not be summoned with 
as much chance of speedy meeting as 
could a small Council. 

(4) Like the increase of non-perma- 
nent members from four to six in 1922, 


it would constitute a dangerous prece- 
dent—in fact, Jonkheer Louden allowed 
that he would like to go back to the 
original number of four, even though 
that might mean Holland’s permanent 
exclusion from such membership. 

Nevertheless each of these men ad- 
mitted that the crisis could not be met 
except by accepting expansion, and so 
reluctantly voted for it, thus making the 
action unanimous. 

During their speeches I noted ap- 
plause from the delegates of some smaller 
Powers, like Luxemburg, Latvia, Para- 
guay, Salvador, thus indicating consid- 
erable sympathy for the minority view. 
The great point in the protesters’ 
speeches was the fact that most of the 
members of the Assembly had had no 
chance to make themselves officially 
heard on the subject until that very day. 
That there were not more protesters at 
the end was doubtless due to their reali- 
zation that no protest would avail 
against the steam-roller. 

Thus the majority opinion ruled com- 
pletely, and the Council’s efficiency 
should be increased by its victory. 


“Vive La Pologne, Monsieur” 


N the afternoon of the election the 

new Council held its opening ses- 

sien, It was the forty-second in the 
history of the Council of the League. 

In my opinion, the occasion was ex- 
tremely important and significant, not 
so much because of Germany’s entrance 
as because she had been obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the creation of new, non- 
permanent seats, along with the creation 
of her own permanent seat. Such a re- 
sult was chiefly due to the genius and 
persistence of Aristide Briand. 

The usual election for the admission 
of new Council members is generally the 
last feature of the Assembly as it closes 
about the first of October; those mem- 
bers take their seats at a later Council 
meeting. It was felt last winter that if 
unwilling Germany could only be per- 
suaded to vote for the admission of Po- 
land as a non-permanent member, after 
her own admission as permanent mem- 
ber, there ought to be general satisfac- 
tion. As time went on, however, it was 
seen that, on her side, Poland was in- 
creasingly anxious to become a perma- 
nent member and, on the German side, a 
change of opinion was feared which 
might make the hoped-for combination 
impossible, 

To meet this, Lord Cecil developed a 
plan for a three-year term for all non- | 
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permanent members and, though they 
would not be re-eligible for three years 
after their period of office, to create 
semi-permanent members by a_ two- 
thirds Assembly vote declaring not over 
three non-permanents re-eligible. 

As to the rest, a still bolder plan was 
developed to make one blanket Assem- 
bly vote cover, first, Germany’s admis- 
sion to the League and to the League 
Council and, second, the election of the 
Council non-permanent members. Thus 
the whole difficulty would be solved at 
one fell swoop. 

It was. As, in view of the fiasco last 
March, the vote for Germany’s admis- 
sion had to be taken as soon as possible, 


the other election occurred this morning 
at the same time. 

This afternoon, at the Council table, 
I saw Poland take her place as member 
state at the moment when Germany 
took her own. 

Thus was settled, far more brilliantly 
and impressively than was at first antici- 
pated, the conflict begun nearly a year 
ago as to Poland’s admission. 

As might be expected, however, the 
German Nationalists form a notable ex- 
ception to the well-nigh universal satis- 
faction. They are furious. The 
“Deutsche Tageszeitung,” their leading 
organ, does not hesitate savagely to at- 
tack the Government; “to our grave 
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detriment it allows Poland to secure, for 
the next six years, anyway, a seat on the 
League Councils.” 


Conclusion 


Po ArFA, the First Persian Dele- 
gate, summed up the new aspect of 


things, as he said to us this afternoon: , 


“We now have to divide League mem- 
bers into four categories, The aristoc- 
racy includes, of course, the permanent 
members in the Council. The nobility 
numbers the semi-permanent, those re- 
eligible. The bourgeoisie means the non- 
permanent. And the proletariat covers 
those having no Council seats at all.” 
Geneva, September 10, 1926, 


Exit Karakhan 


What is the Significance of the Russian Ambassador’s Departure from Peking? 
What Place has this Event in the Tortuous Course of Chinese History P 


By CARRINGTON GOODRICH 


| AST April a curt message was 
handed to General Chang Hsueh- 
liang, the youthful commander 
of the Manchurian forces now occupying 
the capital of China. It came from his 
father, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, and in- 
dicated in unmistakable terms that he 
would not be disappointed if Monsieur 
Karakhan were ejected from Peking. 
Recently the word has come that 
Karakhan has gone; whether because a 
higher office awaits him in Moscow or 
because the pressure of unpopularity 
was becoming too strong is left in doubt. 
Now Karakhan was the first Ambas- 
sador of any country to China, and rep- 
resented in his person for four years the 
growing power and prestige of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. When 
Russia failed in 1921 at the inter- 
national conference at Genoa, she be- 
came convinced that her eyes must turn 
eastward toward the Orient and away 
from Europe for a time, or else lose out 
altogether in international, affairs, To 
this end she picked two of her cleverest 
envoys, first Joffe and then Karakhan, 
and despatched them in turn to Peking. 
Marshal Chang’s demand, therefore, 
challenged the existence of official Soviet 
influence in the twenty-one provinces. 
In order to understand this situation, 
it is necessary to inquire into the high 
points of Russia’s relations with China. 
The two countries hold in common a 
frontier that is comparable in length and 
latitude only with the United States- 
Canadian border. But a vastly different 
spirit governs the relationships between 


the two states; and the intervening 
areas, Mongolia and Manchuria, at no 
distant period a part of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and now to a considerable extent 
divorced from the Republic which suc- 
ceeded the Empire, present both a 
problem and a field for aggression like 
nothing to be found on the American 
continent, 


: ie old Czarist policy in China has 
often been painted. Russia had her 
first fight with China in the 1680’s, and 
was beaten. ‘That was in Siberia. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century she 
had pushed her nose forward a few more 
hundred versts. By 1902 she had belted 
the entire continent with a railway, end- 
ing at Vladivostok, on the Pacific, and 
had a very important branch line run- 
ning through Manchuria to the tip end 
of the Liaotung Peninsula. She was 
also stalking ghostlike into Korea, and 
spreading down into Mongolia. Siberia 
she owned, She had a twenty-five-year 
lease over southern Manchuria. 

China was terrified. So was Japan. 

China appealed to Great Britain, and 
gave her a fishing village with a port, 
Weihaiwei, on her own coast, where from 
time to time she might anchor her Pa- 
cific fleet gunboats, and once in a while 
take a cruise over to Port Arthur and 
see how things were getting along. Ger- 
many too had a port near by, Tsingtao, 
but it didn’t bother her very much what 
Russia did, as she and France had 
helped Russia in this deal, whereby the 
rich warm-water peninsula fell tem- 


porarily into the paws of the great Euro- 
pean and Asiatic bear. But why should 
England, with her Atlas burden, have 
been willing to play sentinel for China? 
She assumed it in no pious mood. Brit- 
ain was herself encroaching on China’s 
sovereignty throughout the great valley 
of the Yangtze River, and penetration 
of the entire north of China by Russia 
meant for her an inevitable conflict for 
territory and spoils some time later. 
These were the days of enormous steals. 
Africa’s multicolored map to-day proves 
that. China was another wide-open 
piece of canvas, and half the countries 
of Europe stood ready with their paint- 
brushes waiting for the grand order to 
rush in and daub. 

Poor little Japan! She hardly kept 
herself in the picture those days. After 
her war with China in 1894 she had 
fallen heir to the Pescadores and to For- 
mosa. She had also assumed charge 
over Korea and the Liaotung Peninsula. 
Her day seemed begun, for she was on 
the mainland with the rest. Then came 
that polite but forceful suggestion that 
she withdraw from the Liaotung. It 
was a bitter pill; but she was almost 
alone in the world, she was weakened in 
man power, materials, and money by 
her recent fight, and the doctor who ad- 
ministered the pill was backed by Rus- 
sia, Germany, and France; so she bit 
her lips and swallowed it. And then 
what happened? The severest blow of 
all. Russia took over the peninsula, 
and began her stealthy march into Ko- 
rea, 
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I have said that. Japan was almost 
alone in the world. She had one friend, 
made in a curious way. When her war 
with China was over, she came forward 
with the time-honored demand for in- 
demnity; and when she let go of Port 
Arthur and Dalny, for still more indem- 
nity. China paid, and the money was 
deposited, not in the Government vaults 
in Tokyo, but in the distant Bank of 
England. Ever since Japan has kept up 
a more or less formal friendship with 
Great Britain, and incidentally a limp- 
ing gold standard. High-sounding words 
have often fallen during the last thirty 
years from the lips of both British and 
Japanese statesmen about mutual esteem 
and brotherly helpfulness, but both the 
Privy Council and Elder Statesmen 
know, as do you and I, that behind that 
smiling and affectionate front lay some 
very sufficient reasons for an occasional 
valentine. 

A spicy event occurred in 1900. 
Strangely enough, for all their mutual 
distrust, a rebellion to drive out all for- 
eigners from North China pulled Great 
Britain and France, the United States 
and Germany, Russia and Japan to- 
gether. The allied armies, only a few 
thousand men all told, met at Tientsin, 
defeated the Boxer and Imperialist 
troops, and started together for Peking. 
They reached Tungchow, fourteen miles 
from the walls of Peking, and there 
agreed on a united plan of attack on the 
capital the following day. They were to 
start at the same hour from their 
pivouac at Tungchow, then deploy after 
winning their way to the city gates. 

The British and American com- 
manders must have been very much an- 
noyed when they woke up at dawn the 
next day. For they found both the 
Russians and Japanese gone. They had 
not been without suspicion of these two 
groups all the way along. Russia would 
cbviously want to seize this beautiful 


summer morning to start in and paint’ 


all North China her particular carto- 
graphic color. Japan might try to do 
the same. But the British and Ameri- 
can artists had trustingly rolled into 
bed, under the very shadow of the 
Dragon Throne, and let their shifty 
comrades in arms slip one over on them. 

But Russia was not quite successful. 
She had dashed forward under cover of 
the night in the hope that she might 
surround the Imperial palace and force 
either Kwang Hsii or the Empress 
Dowager into a special agreement with 
her. The wakeful Japanese followed 
fast on her heels, The Russians arrived 
first at Peking, broke through the north- 
eastern gate, and rushed to the Forbid- 
den City—to find that the Manchu 
house had vanished, Japan was a bit 


more canny. She let the Imperial pup- 
pets go, and made a grab for the mint. 
The Americans and the English tagged 
along after. Meanwhile Russia had lost 
the chance of a century, and she has 
never had a similar one again. 


His is sufficient to indicate the far- 
flung plan of empire of St. Peters- 
burg: to own half the Asiatic mainland— 
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Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, Korea, 
North China, and, I doubt not, Chinese 
Turkestan, Tibet, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and as much of the Near East as rival 
nations would allow. 

In 1904-5 Japan gave her a body 
blow and stripped her of Korea and 
South Manchuria. In 1918 she gave 
her another, when, with the unwilling 
acquiescence of the United States, she 
took nominal charge of Siberia from 
Sakhalin to Lake Baikal. That was in 
the days of Russia’s greatest weakness. 
Beaten by Germany, completely dis- 
ordered within, she almost lost her place 
in the sun. But within four years she 
had made Japan retire even from Vladi- 
vostok, which was beginning to look like 
a splotch of the Rising Sun. She had a 
clever envoy, Joffe, in Peking pleading 
her case, a man who played a losing bat- 
tle with C. T. Wang and Wellington 
Koo, diplomats, but who made a star- 
tlingly successful hit with the students 
and teachers. Besides that he easily 
won over Sun Yat-sene that marvelously 
impractical idealist who died last spring, 
while his agents, Borodin and the rest, 
mounted guard over the thoughts and 
actions of large sections of various 
mushroom labor organizations from 
Shanghai and Hankow to Canton, So, 
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despite Koo’s and Wang’s deliberate 
caution and evident skepticisms regard- 
ing the Soviets’ good faith, they found 
themselves pushed from behind by an 
extremely articulate section of their own 
people. To a certain extent also they 
needed Russia’s influence to counteract 
the wiles of Japan and other foreign 
Powers, which were pushing them a little 
too fast. China needs a friend, as 
every country does. Despite the protesta- 
tions and a few very friendly acts of this 
country, she could not even count on the 
United States, which had let her down 
in the matter of immigration, of loans, 
and (at one time) of Shantung. There- 
fore, his country practically friendless, 
Koo finally, on May 31, 1924, signed a 
treaty with Russia, the one modern na- 
tion which seemed to be treating China 
on a basis of equality. 


I sAy “seemed.” Why? All other 
treaty Powers have extra-territorial 
rights in China; Russia relinquished 
hers in 1919. Many other countries 
have concessions of land in the most im- 
portant ports. Russia gave hers up in 
1919. All other countries had gained 
special privileges for their religious 
propagandists. Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries from Europe 
and North America, Buddhist priests 
from Japan, had, together with many 
personal liberties, the right to hold land 
in perpetuity for their churches and 
temples—an occasionally abused _privi- 
lege, the memory of which still stings 
certain national extremists in China to 
fury. Russia, too, had had her Greek 
Catholic missions in China in the good 
old ante-bellum days. But after the 
war the revulsion of feeling among the 
people in .Russia against the state 
Church and religion in general affected 
her foreign politics as well, and Kara- 
khan with a stroke of the pen renounced 
tor his country all religious “rights” and 
lands formerly held in the name of the 
Holy Synod. 

Yes, in many apparent ways Russia 
seemed like a real friend, putting her- 
self on a basis of complete equality with 
a nation which every other Power has 
taken occasion to bully and to punish. 

Perhaps you think I am overstating 
the case, if not for Europe and Japan, 
at least for the United States. But the 
history of the last few years provides 
many incidents to show that I am not. 
A thug in this country pulls a gun on 
a chop-suey proprietor and runs away 
with the swag, and there appears a two- 
inch item about it in the thirteenth page 
of the metropolitan paper the next morn- 
ing. Robert Coltman gets a bullet in his 
body for disobeying the order of a Chi- 
nese general who suspected him of smug- 
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gling bullion through Kalgan to Urga, 
and what happens? The demand by 
our State Department for a large indem- 
nity and a formal apology from the 
Chinese Government, insistence on the 
dismissal of the officer in command at 
Kalgan, front-page headlines in the for- 
eign-language press in China, and con- 
" siderable space in the press of this coun- 
try; finally, and most uncalled for of all, 
a paragraph about it in Secretary of 
State Hughes’s speech written for a large 
and friendly gathering of Chinese and 
Americans congregated for a love feast 
in a banqueting hall in New York City. 

With this and much more for back- 
ground, China took a long chance. She 
had Russia’s protestations of friendship; 
she had recovered much valuable prop- 
erty at such commercial centers as Han- 
kow and Tientsin (beautiful, well-devel- 
oped river frontage! ); she had recovered 
much more in “face;” and she had the 
technical right to withhold from Russia 
all of the large indemnity, payable year 
by year until 1942, which Russia had 
exacted after the Boxer fiasco, But, on 
the other side of the picture, she saw a 
Russia which, battered and beaten to a 
standstill in 1919, was willing then to 
renounce all her special rights in China, 
even in respect to the above-mentioned 
Boxer indemnity and the Chinese East- 
ern Railway—the line running down into 
Manchuria from Siberia, which had cost 
her eight hundred million rubles in the 
days when that meant something; and, 
four years later, saw the very envoy 
who made this astonishing renunciation 
for the Government at Moscow deny in 
Peking that he had ever said anything 
about either indemnity or railway in his 
famous declarations of 1919 and 1920. 
He even produced garbled (so-called 
official) copies of them in which these 
two important items were not included! 
Yet China knew that he was telling a 
lie. A Soviet paper in Vladivostok, in 
more truthful vein, agreed that the 
statements had been made, but said that 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
could not be held to them, because 
China had never taken the gift and 
made it binding by formal Government 
acknowledgment or treaty! Was this 
another “scrap of paper”? History will 
probably say so. Governments have a 
way of repudiating what they say in 
their moments of weakness when they 
feel the muscles in their biceps getting 
back into shape. Of course it was an 
almost incredible’ renunciation, even in 
1919, for the corner-stone of Russia’s 
foreign policy for over a century had 
been to seek a warm-water port and 
hold it at all costs. The Soviets, how- 


ever different their other platforms may 


be, require a similar corner of the globe 
exactly as much as the imperialist 
statesmen under the Czars. Else Russia 
and her people are dependent on the 
good will of other nations for an unin- 
terrupted flow of imports and exports. 

Russia’s interference in Mongolia was 
another element to give China pause. 
Mongolia belonged to China. The old 
Czarist régime long ago acknowledged 
China’s suzerainty over this buffer state. 
But the smooth-speaking Soviets, who 
say that they hate “unequal treaties,” 
who denounce imperialism, who take 
every opportunity, however small, to 
point the finger of scorn at every other 
nation which has made inroads in 
China’s sovereign rights, lost no time 
(1921) in winning their way to Urga, 
and now hold unblushing sway over that 
vast but thinly populated state, China’s 
solemn protests notwithstanding. 

I have already anticipated what China 
did. She signed a treaty with Russia. 
This practically acknowledged Mongo- 
lia’s independence; accepted Russia’s 
“gift” of the indemnity money, the So- 
viets stipulating that it should be used 
exclusively for educational purposes; 
and agreed that the Chinese Eastern 
Railway should run, as it had before the 
war, under the dual management of 
Russia and China. It was a good deal 
to pay for a friend. 


N January of this year an incident oc- 
curred which indicated the amount of 
friendliness which has been engendered 
since May, 1924. The Russian director 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, becom- 
ing increasingly annoyed at certain 
liberties which Chang Tso-lin’s troops 
were taking—such as riding free on the 
line, etc.—on his own initiative ordered 
the suspension of traffic. He took no 
counsel with the Board of Directors of 
the railway, which includes a Chinese 
co-director and other native officials, in 
decreeing this arbitrary action. The 
Chinese commander of the military 
guards of the railway immediately flung 
him into prison, Tchitcherin, Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs in distant 
Moscow, promptly telegraphed to Am- 
bassador Karakhan in Peking, demand- 
ing the instant release of M. Ivanoff and 
the restoration of normal conditions on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. Three 
days were given for the carrying out of 
these actions. If at the end of that time 
the Chinese had failed to comply, 
the Soviet Government has to ask the — 
Chinese Government to allow the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 


secure the fulfillment of the agree- - 


ment and to protect mutual interests 
of China and the Soviet Union on the 
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Chinese Eastern Railway by its own 
means. 


Friends don’t speak in ultimatums. 


The Chinese know that. The vernacu- 
lar press showed its teeth in emphatic 
and unanimous condemnation of Russia 
in connection with the whole affair. 
“The threat,” they said, “to send Rus- 
sian troops into the railway zone com- 
pletely gives the lie to Russia’s pretenses 
of friendliness for us. The other Powers, 
bullies though they may be, have not for 
vears taken anything like similar action 
even though their interests in other rail- 
ways have been seriously interfered with 
by the militarists.” (The Taku Bar in- 
cident of the middle of March, with the 
subsequent forty-four-hour ultimatum to 
China by Japan, the United States, and 
six European Powers had not occurred 
then.) 

Even the students, stanchest friends 
of the Soviet, the Red authorities at 
Canton, and the leaders of the Kuomin- 
chun (the now defeated army which 
during the last twelve months has re- 
ceived arms and ammunition from the 
Russians through Mongolia) showed 
their disillusionment, and the Chinese 
press for the first fortnight in February 
was hot with repudiations of Bolshevism. 
Denials by certain labor leaders that 
they were in any way Communistic or 
under Soviet influence became the order 
of the day. Mr. George Hsii, once Min- 
ister of Justice, who has been one of the 
loudest talkers against “imperialism” 
and for a “people’s government,” took 
occasion in a public utterance at this 
time to say that the system he favored 
for the Government of China was taken 
from Switzerland, and not from Russia. 
And in the editorials of the native jour- 
nals there issued a phrase which will 
cost Russia mightily in prestige and 
popular favor in China—the phrase of 
“Soviet imperialism.” 


N°? wonder, then, that Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, as soon as he could, sent in 
his ultimatum in turn. .He was paying 
Karakhan back in kind, brutally, but as 
an ex-bandit might be expected to treat 
one who has insulted him. To Chang 
the ousting of Russian influence in Man- 
churia means everything: increased 
power, enormously increased wealth, and 
but one nation to be seriously bothered 
by—Japan. With her he’ll have to step 
softly. For he probably owes his life to 
Japan; and besides -his life, Tokyo and 
he only know how many loans and 
other helps by the way. China in the 
large will be behind him in this, for 
China’s growing nationalist spirit, which 
once directed itself against all foreign 
nations except the Soviet, now sees that 
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Russia is quite as evil in her intent as 
Britain and Japan have been at their 
worst. Japan will be delighted; while 
English business men will heave a huge 
sigh of relief in their counting-houses 
and clubs, for they blame the Soviets 
more than any one else for their almost 
incalculable losses both in China and 
India—in finance, commerce, and good 
will. 

But the game is not played out yet. 
Russia will remain a very large factor in 
Chinese affairs, whether Chang wills it 
or no. And no problem is made simpler 


in China merely by the elimination of a 
man or two. Yuan Shih-kai lopped off 
a number of heads on his way to the 
monarchy, but still had to relinquish the 
crown. Sun Yat-sen is no more, but the 
British are nearer to war with Canton 
now than they ever were during his 
régime. Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang is 
studying industrial enterprises in Ger- 
many, dressed in his mufti, but his 
Kuominchun are still holding the line at 
Hwailai, a score of miles from Peking. 
It will be interesting to watch Russia’s 
next move, and see whether a diplomat 
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is appointed who will try to stir the 
caldron as Karakhan stirred it, and 
make matters just a little worse for 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States, and incidentally for the Soviets. 
Or whether there will come a change in 
program, a smothering of the propagan- 
dist pother, and an endeavor to settle 
down to peace with China and with the 
diplomatic corps at Peking. The latter 
is unquestionably the one most likely to 
work for the advantage of the Union. It 
will be a gesture of good faith, felt all 
the world around. 


Counterfeiting Uncle Sam’s Agents 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


MONG the lower-class detective 

A agencies there is a growing ten- 

dency to include in their cor- 

porate names the words “Federal” and 
“United States.” 

Ostensibly they set up in business as 
private agencies hiring out their men for 
the purpose of making legitimate inves- 
tigations. In reality, they have adopted 
titles similar to those borne by the offi- 
cial Government agencies in order to fool 


those upon whom they prey for bribes. - 


For example: John Doe will be oper- 
ating a saloon in criminal violation of 
the Volstead Act. The “low-lifes” of 
the community soon know which places 
are selling bootleg stuff. If they did not 
know, John would have no trade. He is 
outside the law—and knows it—but he 
has his eye on the fat weekly bank de- 
posit. As long as he is unmolested by 
Federal officers, he can continue his dis- 
solute business. 

That he should be investigated, and 
attacked is agreed; but not by investi- 
gators such as those employed by, let 
us say, The United States Secret Ser- 
vice, Inc. Notice the “Inc.” John Doe 
will never be given a chance to notice it. 
Those three little letters “Inc.” mark it 
as a private detective agency and not 
our country’s official secret service. The 
“Inc.” appears in an inconspicuous posi- 
tion on the cards of this concern. It is 
on the badges of their agents—but is 
conveniently placed on a lower flap, 
Which is usually tarnished or worn down 
so as to be illegible. Another type of 
counterfeit shield used is reproduced on 
the cover of this issue. 

The badger game works as follows: 
Agents A and B, representing the 
agency which for illustrative purposes I 
have called “The United States Secret 
Service, Inc.,” snoop about among their 


brother “low-lifes’ and learn which 
places are selling booze. They enter 
John Doe’s place and, after buying 
drinks, flash their bogus badges and in- 
form John that they have the evidence 
on him. John, having visions of a pad- 
locked door, is quick to catch the hint 
that if he produces $250 in quick cash 
the agents will see to it that no report 
is turned in, Agents A and B pocket 
their half-hour’s profits and proceed to 


: the next customer. The field is large and 


fertile. They know perfectly well that 
there are many saps and foreigners who 
will not be wise enough to see through 
their game. 


HEATING cheaters? Yes. But this 
hold-up and others of a like nature, 
which I shall explain next week, are 
worked on the innocent as well as the 
guilty. Many foreigners in the res- 
taurant and soft-drink business, even 
though innocent of any violation of the 
Prohibition Law, are frightened into pay- 
ments by the threats of these men whom 
they suppose to be all-powerful Govern- 
ment officials. And in every one of these 
infamous shake-downs the good name of 
the .regular. Government’ force is: be- 
smirched. The victims always believe 
that they have been forced to pay United 
States officers for the privilege of violat- 
ing the laws of the United States. 

In the words of the popular cartoon, 
“Ts diss a biznis? I esk you.” 

To my mind it is as scurvy a piece of 
knavery as I have come across in all my 
career as an investigator. 

These agencies are a menace to so- 
ciety and to our country’s honor. But 
the States allow them to incorporate, to 
flaunt their signs openly, and to conduct 
what appears on the surface to be a 
legalized business. 


State Comptrollers and Secretaries of 
State should wake up and take imme- 
diate steps to prevent the promiscuous 
use of the words “United States” and 
“Federal.” Heads of our country’s Se- 
cret Service and of the Prohibition En- 
forcement Unit should themselves show 
up these vultures in human form who 
are masquerading in their names. Wets 
and Drys both can unite in stamping 
out this evil. Let us have action—and 
plenty of it! 

John Doe can’t make a formal com- 
plaint because he himself is outside the 
law. The innocent victims are usually 
too frightened or too ignorant of our 
ways to come out in open battle. But 
our regularly appointed Federal and 
State investigators with all their re- 
sources can, in a very short time, track 
these people down. 


N independent investigation of my 

own discloses some of the methods 

of two private detective .agencies oper- 
ating in the State of New Jersey. 

On the front of a building known as 

71 Broad Street, Red Bank, New Jer- 
sey, hangs a large sign reading— 


UNITED STATES DETECTIVE AGENCY 
OPERATES EVERYWHERE 


Inside there is a smaller sign which 
states that offices are maintained in Red’ 
Bank, Jersey City, and Asbury Park. 
These agencies are operated by Frank 
Caprior, who is listed on the police blot- 
ter in Red Bank as “forty-four years of 
age, residing at. 48 Seventh Avenue, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Nativity, 
Italy. In this country 32 years.” I 
found that the agency was incorporated 
from Jersey City. . 

Mr. Caprior and his agents carry offi- 
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HAWAII~this Pires 7 | 


Spend a few weeks among these smil- 
ing islands under the Southern Cross— 
where-nature plots in so many strange, 
enticing ways to keep you longer. 


Convenient 


Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver and you’re in this paradise of 
palms—a coral beach under your feet; a 
mango-tree overhead. Four or five weeks 
and you’re home again—with treasured 
memories of this glorious adventure. 





Inexpensive 


$400 or $500 covers every expense— 
steamers, hotels, sightseeing, inter-island 
cruising, sights in Hawaii U.§. National 
Park. Accommodations ample, luxurious ; 
more new steamship and hotel services 
opening soon. 


Book from Home 


Anyrailroad, steamship or tourist agent 
can book you direct. Tell us when you 
plan to come,—an illustrated booklet in 
colors will be sent you. Write now. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


223 McCann Bxipoc., SAN Francisco, CALIF. 
OR 352 ForT St., HONOLULU, HAWAnH, U.S, A. 


\of the same old. 
£ Runds ?: 





cial looking badges bearing the words 
“United States Detective” with a tiny 
bottom flap on which once appeared the 
word “Agency.” ‘The letters on the flap 
are_ usually. worn down so as not to be 
noticeable. 

According to Elmer C. Wainright, 
Justice of the Peace in Red Bank, men 
from this agency are in the habit of im- 
personating Federal officers and of raid- 
ing the homes of Polish families in the 
neighboring villages and scaring them 
into the payment of bribes. 


r March of this year Frank Caprior, 
Chief of this agency, ran afoul of the 
State Police. According to the charges 
against Caprior, he had obtained $276 
under false pretenses from a woman in 
Little Silver, New Jersey. Upon the 
complaint of this woman Judge Wain- 
right told Caprior that he had just 
twenty-four hours in which to return the 
money or a warrant would be issued for 
his arrest. Caprior then is alleged to 
have cashed a check at the Broad Street 
National Bank, Red Bank, in order to 
make the settlement and avoid disclo- 
sure. The bank charged that the check 
was signed with a fictitious name, and 
upon discovery of this they demanded 
that Caprior make good. In order to 
cover this shortage, Caprior attempted 
to “shake-down” Walter Smith, of Old 
Bridge, New Jersey, for that amount. 
It is charged that Caprior impersonated 
a Revenue agent, After he had sent 
one of his men into Smith’s place to buy 
liquor, he (Caprior) appeared and said: 
“T am the chief. We have the goods on 
you. Unless you give me hush money 
I'll have to arrest you, but if you wish 
I can squash the case against you.” 
Smith said that he did not have the cash 
on hand; but would obtain it and bring 
it to Caprior’s office. Caprior told him 
to keep mum about it. Smith then told 
Corporal Ellendorf, of the State Police, 
and it was arranged that marked bills 
should be given to Caprior. Smith was 
to blow his nose when the money had 
passed and Corporal Ellendorf would 
step inside and make the arrest. Every- 
thing went off as was planned, and when 
Caprior was searched at the Town Hall 
the marked bills were found on his per- 
son. He was held in $13,500 bail to 
await the action of the Grand Jury. 
Surprisingly, the charge against him 
was not for impersonating a Federal 
cfficer but for carrying a concealed 
weapon, 

Months after this occurrence I was 
told by the Chief of Police that Caprior 
was out on bail; that he had not yet 
been indicted; that nothing was being 
pushed. An inquiry regarding the 
status of the case which was sent to the 
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a  _THE LUXURY CRUISES | a 


West Indies 


Panama Canal 


Sail to the tropics this winter where seas are warm 
and delightful—on a ship of luxurious com- 
forts—for two weeks or four—each 
day brimful of new pleasures: 


Three cruises, each offering an ideal oppor- 
tunity to visit the beautiful West Indies. 


Leaving New York 


15 DAY CRUISES Jan. 29 and Mar. 19 
Visiting Bermupa, JAMAICA, HAVANA, Nassau. 
Rates $385 up including all shore excursions. 


27 DAY CRUISE February 17 
Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 

Rates 8385 up including all shore excursions. 


S. S. Veendam 


25,620 Tons Displacement 


Enjoys universal prestige for the 
unexcelled luxury and comforts of 
her appointments, for her superla- 
tive cuisine, and for the exceptional 
character of service and manage- 
meet on board (strictly Ist class). 





















Under the management of the 

Holland-America Line in co-opera- 

tion with the Frank Tourist Com- 

pany. ' 

For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations now. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
















FRANCE eT 
GERMANY LAND 
Attractive and ene... accommodae 
tions are offered on the splendid steamers 
Resotute, Revtance, Hamsure (new), 
DeutscHLAND and AtBert BALLIN. Also 
on the one-class Cabin steamers Creve 
LAND, THURINGIA and WresTPHALIA. 
World famous cuisine and service. 


©Aronnd ntWorld 


138 day Cruise —25 Countries 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Rates—$2000 and up 

Leaving New York, JAN. 6, 1927 


Gio the West Indies 


on the S.S. RELIANCE 
DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 
Rates $200 and $300 and up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York, Branches in 


7 Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
or locab steamship and tourist agents 
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Prosecutor of Pleas of the county 
brought no answer, 

A letter to N. A. K. Bugbee, Comp- 
troller of the Treasury in Trenton, New 
Jersey, brought this reply: “The license 
granted Mr. Frank Caprior to conduct 
the business of detective or detective 
agencies was revoked by me on the 
13th day of April, 1926, for cause 
shown.” But two months after the 
date mentioned I caused some detective 
business to be sent to Caprior’s main 
office and he, personally, met my mes- 
senger and was eager to undertake the 
work without making any mention of his 
trouble with the courts or of his being 
without a license to operate. The nature 
of the business suggested was in the 
bootleg field, and the attitude of Mr. 
Caprior seemed to show that he was still 
up to his old tricks. 


A inquiry into the criminal record 
of this Frank Caprior revealed the 
following: 

Formerly—a detective sergeant of the 
Jersey City Police Department. 

Arrested in Jersey City on October 
16, 1906, for extortion and sending 
threatening letters. 

Arrested in Jersey City on December 
31, 1914, for operating a detective 
agency without a permit. 

Arrested in Jersey City on July 6, 
1917, for “false pretenses.” 

On July 7, 1919, he was sentenced to 
State’s Prison for from one to three 
years for “false pretenses.” A letter 
irom the Prison Department of the State 
of New York says that Caprior served 
one year in the penitentiary on Black- 
well’s Island, New York, for “extortion.” 

In 1925 he was arrested and charged 
with obtaining money from a lady re- 
siding in Bradley Beach, New Jersey, on 
the promise to star her in the moving 
pictures. He sold her stock in his com- 
pany, “The Famous Author’s Produc- 
tions, Inc.” (note similarity to name 
cf prominent Famous-Players Produc- 
tions), on the strength of his promise to 
feature her in the company’s pictures. 
The company made no pictures. 


A this writing (September) the 
United States Detective Agency, 
Frank Caprior, Chief, still has its sign 
hanging in a prominent position over 
Red Bank’s main street. My informa- 
tion is that Caprior is still at large and 
Operating his trade, though without a 
license, 

The above should be something for 
the Government and State officials to act 
upon, 

In next week’s “Outlook” I shall tell 
the story of another—and more flagrant 
—detective agency. 
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Forty-NINTH St. 
NEw YORK 


FirTH AVENUE AT 
Dept. No. 35 





HANDKER CHIEFS 


Everyone who is “au courant’ of 
New York shops knows that 
McCutcheon’s is the-place to buy 


Handkerchiefs. Just check here 
the styles you like best, tear out 





the page, and send it to us with 
check of money order. The next 


mail—your Handkerchiefs]! 


A—50c each 


B—$1.00 each E—$1.00 each 


C—$1.25 each F—50c each 


D—$1.00 each G—50c each 
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“For the 8% year | 


~a Cruise-Tour fo 
WEST INDIES & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


combined 


Seventy delightful days of adventure 
over balmy seas, through the sub- 
tropics, Cuba, the Panama Canal and 
its wonders, Peru and Chile. Across 
the mighty Andes, over the highways 
of the Spaniards, visiting the stately 
Latin cities of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil. Then, a leisurely Cruise- 
Tour tothe West Indies, the romantic 
gems of the warm Caribbean, calling 
at Trinidad, Barbadosand PortoRico. 


Cruise-Tour leaves New York, Jan. 27th. 
Comfort and luxury throughout, with ex- 
pert American Express management, 
$1950. Experience the excitement of plan- 
ning ahead. Send now for illustrated “Deck 
Plan, No. 5” containing itineraries, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


cAlways Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 














Are You Planning an Autumn 
or Winter Vacation ? 


Our Travel Bureau racks are loaded with in- 
teresting literature on hotels, motor ways, 
steamer and railroad services. All this is at 
your disposal, together with details as to 
rates, sailing dates, building of itineraries, etc. 


— FREE SERVICE — 


This is offered to our friends and readers upon 
inquiry. It is a privilege and pleasure to help 
you arrange your plans. Write to 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 











IF YOU HAVE A 


} 


Shows how to increase’ sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little'book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, “cise rset ot ter yhoo ee wpa 
ment. pin it to your regular business letterhead, and tothe 


ELLYOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


1e Sewaulertet melons Or:vewtelate (com rte 
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Harking Back to Pericles 


Some Election Period Thoughts Echoed from 
Twenty-four Centuries Ago 
By DON C., SEITZ 


“ IMES change and we change 
with them” is one of the nu- 
merous untruthful sayings with 
which mankind likes to fool itself. 
Clothes, customs, and conveniences 
change, but we do not. Probably more 
billions of words have been wasted on 
political polemics than anything else 
aside from religion, yet we have not 
caught up with Plato’s “Republic” or 
reached an altitude above the prescience 
of Pericles. Reading scraps of Thucyd- 
ides and the New York Herald “Trib- 
une” have set me to harking back 
twenty-four centuries and to likening 
Athens to America. Elections are near. 
One, that of Maine, has taken place. 
Popular indifference is everywhere mani- 
fest. Only about half of the voters vote, 
and the other half for the most part go 
it blind on party lines. We seem to have 
run out of interest and indignation, Since 
the overwhelming smash-up of 1920 
things have been slipping smoothly 
down-hill. The preliminaries of my com- 
parisons do not fit. Woodrow Wilson 
was a victor, yet see what happened to 
his cause! 

Pericles lost out in the second Pelo- 
ponnesian War and was well scored for 
his defeat, but, unlike Wilson in victory, 
did not lose his hold. When Athens 
met to bury its dead, Pericles read them 
a comparison in citizenship that is pat 
for to-day, to wit: 

“Our form of government does not 
enter into rivalry with the institutions of 
others. We do not copy our neighbors, 
but are an example to them. It is true 
that we are called a democracy, for the 
administration is in the hands of the 
many and not of the few. But while the 
law secures equal justice to all alike in 
their private disputes, the claim of ex- 
cellence is also recognized; and when a 
citizen is in any way distinguished, he is 
preferred to the public service, not as a 
matter of privilege, but as the reward of 
merit. Neither is poverty a bar, but a 
man may benefit his country whatever 
be the obscurity of his condition. There 
is no exclusiveness in our public life, and 
in our private intercourse we are not 
suspicious of one another, nor angry 
with our neighbor if he does what he 
likes; we do not put on sour looks at him 
which, though harmless, are not pleas- 
ant. While we are thus unconstrained in 


our private intercourse, a spirit of rever- 
ence pervades our public acts; we are 
prevented from doing wrong by respect 
for authority and for the laws, having an 
especial regard to those which are or- 
dained for the protection of the injured 
as well as to those unwritten laws which 
bring upon the transgressor of them 
the reprobation of the general senti- 
ment.” 

Compulsory military training was as 
repugnant to the Athenian as it is to 
most Americans. On this score the ora- 
tor observed: “If we prefer to meet dan- 
ger with a light heart, but without labo- 
rious training, and with a courage which 
is gained by habit and not enforced by 
law, are we not greatly the gainers? 
Since we do not anticipate the pain, 
although when the hour comes we can 
be as brave as those who never allow 
themselves to rest . . . we have a pecu- 
liar power of thinking before we act, and 
of acting, too.” 

“An Athenian citizen,” the orator con- 
tinued, ‘does not neglect the state be- 
cause he takes care of his own house- 
hold; and even those of us who are en- 
gaged in business have a very fair idea 
of politics, We alone regard a man who 
takes no part in public affairs, not as 
harmless, but as a useless character; and 
if few of us are originators, we are all 
sound judges of a policy. The great im- 
pediment to action is, in our opinion, not 
discussion, but the want of that knowl- 
edge which is gained by discussion pre- 
paratory to action.” 

Perhaps our attitude toward Europe 
finds expression in these further words of 
the orator: 

“In doing good, again we are unlike 
others; we make our friends by confer- 
ring, not receiving favors, Now he who 
confers the favor is the firmer friend, 
because he would fain, by kindness, keep 
alive the memory of the obligation; but 
the recipient is colder in his feelings, be- 
cause he knows in requiting another’s 
generosity he will not be winning grati- 
tude, but only paying a debt. We alone 
do good to our neighbors not upon a 
calculation of interest, but in the confi- 
dence of freedom, and in a frank and 
fearless spirit... . / Alone in the hour of 
trial Athens is superior to the report of 
her.” 

When taken to task for the failure of 
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the war, Pericles later remarked: “In 
my judgment it would be better for in- 
dividuals themselves that the citizens 
should suffer and the state flourish, than 


. that the citizen should flourish and the 


state suffer. A private man, however 
successful in his own dealings, if his 
country perish, is involved in her de- 
struction; but if he be an unprosperous 
citizen of a prosperous city he is much 
more likely to recover. Seeing, then, 
that states can bear the misfortunes of 
individuals, but individuals cannot bear 
the misfortunes of the state, let us all 
stand by our country and not do what 
you are doing now, who, because you are 
stunned by your private calamities, are 
letting go the common hope of safety, 
and condemning not only those who ad- 
vised, but yourselves who consented to 
the war.” 

More than once in the history of the 
United States the logic of Pericles has 
been put to the test. It is our custom to 
measure the merit of our Government by 
the prosperity of its citizens, and to 
ruthlessly upset administrations under 
which business has been bad. This is 
one of the worst features of our sort of 
democracy. Yet politicians are always 
“playing up” to it, and President Cool- 
idge, knowing the public habit, with his 
customary canniness, has made “pros- 
perity” the basis for his claims to con- 
tinuance in office. 

Ought there not io be a recession from 
this sort of thing? Should parties sacri- 
fice principle, abandon or reshape issues 
to meet the plea for prosperity? Is the 
price of wheat more important than pa- 
triotism or the good opinion of the rest 
of the world? Because business was bad 
the country inveighed -against Grover 
Cleveland to breed twelve years of 
Bryanism. Was it worth it? Yet “free 
silver” was the child of the “prosperity” 
bug, as were Greenbackism and Popu- 
lism before it. Will our people continue 
to trust a government only when their 
pockets are full? Is the bank roll their 
only standard of what a free country 
should provide? 

Like Simeon Ford’s hotel guest who 
deprecated oxtail soup on the menu be- 
Cause to him it seemed that “it was go- 
ing a good ways back for soup,” it may 
be going a “good ways back” for political 
prevision to cite Pericles 430 B.c. Truth, 
however, is eternal. If the state is to be 
forever twisted to fit the requirements of 
Individuals and industry, can there be 
much wonder that dictators have taken 
the saddle in Europe and ride Liberty 
With a bit of steel? Pericles is far back 
in the past, but the problem he por- 
trayed is very much in the present. 





ONE machine—vyet i 


scrapes, sandpapers, 
waxes, polishes and 
scrubs. 


ARE YOU 


ASHAMED 


OF YOUR 


FLOORS? 


This amazing little machine does 

all the heavy work—scrapes, sand- 

papers, refinishes—then keeps 

your floors in perfect condition 

forever after—costs but a fraction 
of one refinishing job. 


[OOK at your floors! Are you satisfied 
with them? Completely satisfied? 
Proud of them? 


You could be. You could make them ten 
times lovelier. You could make them en- 
vied by every neighbor—admired by every 
visitor. Within a day you could transform 
them—quickly change them from dingy 
surfaces, luckily covered up for the most 
part by rugs, to gleaming, spotless places 
of which you hate to hide a single inch. 


“Oh no!” you say, “Not my floors!” Oh 
es, we answer, your floors, ANY floors. 
he most neglected floors have possibili- 

ties. Layer upon layer of old shellac and 
varnish may disfigure them. Year upon 
year of ground-in dirt may seemingly defy 
removal. Yet underneath there is the clean 
and honest wood—the hidden warmth and 
color of the grain. 


“But, the expense?” you say. “I’ve had 
them give me estimates. What about the 
hundreds of dollars refinishing will cost 
me?” This advertisement offers you a way 
to overcome that difficulty. It calls your 
attention to the most remarkable machine 
ever made for household use—a machine 
that refinishes floors, scrubs floors, polishes 
floors—a machine that costs but a fraction 
of what you usually pay for one refinishing 
job. With it you yourself refinish floors 
with ease. The apparently impossible job 
of taking off shellac or varnish becomes ab- 
surdly easy. The manifestly back-breaking 
jobs of sand-papering and rubbing in new 
wax turns out to be a matter of merely 
guiding a machine. 


And this refinishing only needs to be 
done once! The floor never has to be re- 
finished again! Afterward a little waxing 
and polishing with the machine once in a 
while—an operation so simple that a child 
can master it—keeps your floors looking as 
though they had been refinished the day 
before. 
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This is not mere enthusiasm. The claims 
we make can easily be demonstrated. In 
twenty-four branch offices we have men 
ready and anxious to show you, i” your own 
home, what the Ponsell Floor Machine can 
do. In thousands of homes it has already 
won the unqualified praise of users. It not 
only refinishes and polishes wood floors, 
but scrubs linoleum floors spotlessly clean 
without the least splashing. 


It does away with all the drudgery. Gone 
is the stooping and kneeling, the wear and 
tear on your hands of water, soap, clean- 
ing fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet rags. 
Then the machine polishes the linoleum 
with a result far surpassing anything you 
have ever known; a shiny, immaculate sur- 
face that dust and dirt have a hard time 
sticking to. 


Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
does, and how it does it, is a fascinating 
story. It is a story that every home-owner 
should read. We offer you an interesting 
booklet that contains it—a clear, brightly- 
told description interlarded with explana- 
tory pictures. With your eyes on your 
floors, can you say, “No, I am not inter- 
ested?” Take the first step toward more 
beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or write 
a letter for further information on how to 
refinish your floors yourself. Ask us for a 
FREE demonstration—or, if you are too 
far from our nearest office, a ten-day 


FREE trial. 





Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. 510 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
Please mail me complete information and prices 


regarding your Electric Floor Machine. This does 
not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Some New Novels Chiefly About Women 
By H. W. BOYNTON 


OSE MACAULAY’S “Crewe 
R Train”’ is a coarser piece of 
work than her best—‘‘Danger- 
cus Ages,” for example. A comedy of 
adjustment, it comes very near the edge 
of farce. The central person, the girl 
Denham, deserves subtler treatment. 
She is a child of nature, a simple pagan 
creature who loves to go her own way, a 
free being, untidy, aimless, a little 
greedy, “soaking in idleness.” The 
death of her equally happy-go-lucky 
father leaves her in the hands of her 
mother’s people—a nice, conventional 
English family. She marries one of the 
sons, Arnold, and after the first flurry of 
passion they discover that they have lit- 
tle in common, Arnold loves the city, 
Denham the country; Arnold loves or- 
der, Denham likes not to be bothered. 
At first Denham, in her mild but stub- 
born way, refuses to be just a proper 
young wife and mother. This is the tale 
of her subjugation, not by any outward 
force but by the bond of love. “Life 
was too strong; it forced one. One was 
trapped by love, by that blind storming 
of the senses, by that infinite tenderness, 
that unreasoning, unreasoned friendship, 
which was love.” 

An ancient and inexhaustible theme. 
Miss Macaulay’s handling of it fails, 
relatively, because her persons are so 
roughly sketched. Evelyn Gresham in 
particular is a caricature and a bore. 
Her alleged method of interfering with 
Arnold’s happiness in order to engineer 
a marriage planned by herself is prepos- 
terous; and Arnold’s tame endurance of 
it quite destroys our last remnant of 
interest in that commonplace young 
man, 

“Petenera’s Daughter,”.” an American 
“first novel,” is 2 sound piece of work. 
The writer, Henry Bellamann, is by no 
means a tyro. He is a man of middle 
age, an accomplished musician, a poet, 
and a literary journalist of standing. He 
was born in Fulton, Missouri, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this tale of a 
Missouri settlement 


1Crewe Train. By Rose Macaulay. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. $2. ° 
? Petenera’s Daughter. By Henry Bella- 
mann. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


$2. 
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of Pennsylvania 


Dutch is based on early memories. It 
dwells rather on the pathetic limitations 
of that stock than on its meanness; and 
this is a relief. But ‘“Petenera’s Daugh- 
ter” is destined to be as much a victim 
of those limitations as if they had been 
gross faults. This, like “Crewe Train,” 

















Courtesy Boni & Liveright 
Rose Macaulay 


is a study of adjustment in marriage. 
Sulie Irack among the Grumbines is, 
under cruder conditions, in the same 
plight as Denham Dobie among the 
Greshams, Sulie’s mother was of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, but her father is a 
Basque, merry, irresponsible, and pas- 
sionate. The girl, sullen to look at, in- 
herits his temperament, and he nick- 
names her the ‘“‘daughter of Petenera,” a 
famous dancer and beauty of old time. 
Time and the place and the mating pe- 
riod give her to young Harry Grumbine. 
She becomes a hard-working farmer’s 
wife and kousemother in a community 
where all simple pleasures are frowned 
on. She bears @ son whose trace of 
Basque liveliness only makes more op- 
pressive to her the domination of his 
Grumbine blood. There is no joy or 
freedom in her life. We leave her bound 
to a crippled husband of mean and 
thankless nature. All her young hopes 
of happiness are of the past. Only her 


valiant heart continues to lift the ban- 
ner of her father’s optimism—the faith 
that somehow “the good God wishes it 
this way. It will be all right.” 

This you might suppose from the out- 
line to be a deliberately “grim” and un- 
pleasant piece of Middle Western real- 
ism. It is by indefinable qualities of 
mood and style that the narrative is 
lifted to a high level of creative inter- 
pretation. 

“Ann Lee’s, and Other Stories,” * by 
Elizabeth Bowen, appears at a trying 
moment, as if in competition with new 
volumes of tales by Kipling and Somer- 
set Maugham. It survives the test of 
comparison, Two or three years ago 
this writer, with her first collection of 
short stories, “Encounters,” gained rec- 
ognition as one of the subtler artists in 
this kind. Her tales follow the Conti- 
nental rather than the American pat- 
tern. Most of them our magazine 
editors would probably classify (and de- 
cline) as “sketches.” They have little 
plot and no “punch.” A few—“The 
Contessina,” ‘“‘The Secession,” and “The 
Storm”—are relatively overt and ex- 
ternal; something or other happens that 
you can recognize and put your finger 
on. But oftener, as in the title story, 
you are simply permitted to share a 
mood, an emotion, an instant of crisis, 
as if under a flash of white light and by 
a swift side-glance. If you stare straight 
at the object, there is nothing. 

Ann Lee is a superior and exclusive 
maker of hats. Her shop, interestingly 
inaccessible, is sought by a special clien- 
tele who relish Ann Lee’s insolence and 
her high prices. Two idle women find 
their way there one afternoon. - Ann Lee 
has just begun to snub them in her cus- 
tomary fashion when a man comes in. 
He is a blundering, insistent fellow. He 
has, he says, an appointment with Ann 
Lee, and insists on waiting to see her, 
there in the sanctum of fashion. Ann 
Lee’s icy attempts to dislodge him fail. 
The customers go, and a few minutes 
Jater the stumbling, hurrying figure of 
the man passes them. “He went by 
them blindly; his breath sobbed and 
ranted. It was by his breath that they 
knew how terrible it had been—terri- 
ble. . . . Passing them quite blindly, he 
stabbed his way on into the fog.” 

That is all; and it is enough. 


* Ann Lee’s, and Other Stories. By Eliza- 
beth Bowen. Boni & Liveright, New York. 
$2. 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and ey has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE XB 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 





in advertising, selling, and busi- 
Real Career ness writing for Sourcefu , well-trained 
men and women. Write for prospectus of Personal Coaching 
Service (given by mail), based on 25 years in business and 
educational work. Have trained hundreds for responsible 
positions. HALL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Box 612, Easton, Pa. 








REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Any length cut. $2.00 per yd. Postage 


paid. NEWALL, 127 Stornoway, Scotland. 












TEACHERS’ 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE . 


AGENCY 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Massachusetts 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson course in writing and marketing of the 

y) Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 Springfield, Mass. 














New York 


RIVERDALE séteoirorncy 
School for Boys 
Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 
Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire-Proof 
Dormitory. 20th Year. For Catalog Address 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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“The Palmer 
Course would 
have saved me 
years of labor.” 


py 


Jnt Tutty, whose work recently appeared 
in five different magazines in the same month, 
one of them Liberty, says: “I recall writing 
my first short story . . . it was a tale of the 
ring called ‘Battle Galore,’ and Clayton Hamil- 
ton gave me advice on how to ‘build it up.’ 
-+.I am certain that the Palmer Course 
would have saved me years of labor.’ 








Think what it would mean to you to have 
at your elbow as you write, a man who can 
impart to you that elusive something that 
makes characters live and stories grip—what 
most writers spend years to acquire. That, 
and more, the Palmer Institute can give you. 
Though you study in your home, in spare 
time, you find Palmer Courses uniquely 
personal, 
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PALMER INsTITUTE. OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 58-K 
CLaytoN HAMILTON - -_ President 
FREDERICK PaLMER - _ Vice-president | 
_, Please send me, without any obligation, details 
about the course I have checked. 
D Short Story Writing 
| C) English and Self-Expression 
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O Photoplay Writing 
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All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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James Elroy Flecker’s “The King of 
Alsander” * was written in 1913, ‘He 
died in 1915, one of the lamented young 
geniuses snuffed out by the war. He 
has become the godling of a small cult; 
his first editions are esteemed by the 
new race of “collectors” who snatch 
their treasures from the teeming press. 
He was a minor poet of delicacy and 
some power. His prose, as in “The 
King of Alsander,” is the prose of one 
who with some difficulty abstains from 
rhythm, and who, consciously writing 
prose, unconsciously tries to get the 
effect of poetry without rhythm. Flecker 
was not bred in a shrinking period, and 
his preface to this tale is worthy of 
Shaw. “Here is a tale all romance—a 
tale such as only a Poet can write for 
you, O appreciative and generous public 
—a tale of madmen, kings, scholars, 
grocers, consuls, and Jews : a tale with 
two heroines, both of an extreme and 
indescribable ‘beauty . . . a very old sort 
of tale: a tale as joyously improbable as 
life itself.” . 

It is, in fact, one of the earlier of 
those modern fantasies which concern 
the adventures of a humdrum youth in 
Never-never-land; and for me the whole 
thing is spoiled by its too obvious arti- 
ficiality. 

“Wayfarer,” * by Kathleen Millay, is 
a yarn about a Greenwich Village girl 
who marries a Maine farmer, and pres- 
ently grows tired of life on the Maine 
farm. So she runs back to Greenwich 
Village, leaving poor inarticulate noble 
John alone. But the farm in turn has 
spoiled the Village for her; and after a 
hectic search for the old joys, resulting 
only in unhappy excitement, she decides 
for John and the farm, and back she 
goes to be readily forgiven by that 
good-natured rustic. Oh, yes—there is 
also a child, Nancy. “I hope she isn’t 
too big, yet,” says Martha, “to be my 
baby!” 

“Gently, gently he put his arms about 
her. ‘Oh, Martha, you’re really back,’ 
he said. And with his wife close against 
his singing heart, John Bartlett wa 
crying, happily—happily.” : 

“My Son John,”* by E. B. Dewing, 
is another ultra-feminine and sentimen- 
tal tale, rather oddly and circuitously 
told through letters. John Lord is son 
of two opera singers, both equipped with 
their full share of the famous tempera- 
ment. john inherits this, becomes a 
well-known writer, but is never a happy 


*The King of Alsander. By James Elroy 
Flecker. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 

> Wayfarer. By Kathleen Millay. Will- 
iam Morrow & Co., New York. $2. 

®My Son John. By E. B. Dewing. Min- 
ton, Balch & Co., New York. $2. 








EAVE on one ship—spend 
extra time abroad if you 
wish—come home onancther 
ship of the same management 
—and still enjoy the advan- 
tages of a planned cruise. 


Four cruisesin the Mediterranean 
enable you to arrange your trip 
in this way. You can make the 
round in as little as 46 days—or 
you can spend a month on the 
Riviera or any other spot you 
wish, and pick up the thread of 
your travel later. 


Your ship will be a famous ocean 
liner, chosen with the idea of pro- 
viding the finest cruise home. 
Utmost luxury will surround you 
during the brief spaces between 
ports of call. 


ADRIATIC 
Sailing Jan. 5 and Feb. 23 


LAPLAND 
Sailing Jan. 15 and Mar. 5 


Back in New York in 46 days. Stop-overs 
from shipto ship arranged if desired, or cross 
Europe and return from a northern port. 


$695 {up} All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alex- 
andria (for Cairo and the Nile), Syracuse, 
Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, New York. 


Address Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; our offices elsewhere or any 
authorized agent. 





West Indies Cruises 


Five voyages, 16 to 26 
daysduration. White 
Star liner Megantic. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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ABINGDON 





of Abingdon quality. 


THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
By Welthy Honsinger Fisher 


The record of a remarkable journey which 
Bishop and Mrs. Fisher took to the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Himalayas. Here they 
talked and lived with their Buddhist friends 
while beholding the top of the world and 
looking upon the most marvelous panorama 
to be found in the world. 

Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 


A TUFT OF COMET’S HAIR 
By F. W. Boreham 


In this group of essays we have another 
series of fascinating analyses of humanity 
from many varying phases. And as every- 
body is or should Ee interested in appraisals 
of human-kind this volume will meet with 
wide acceptability. 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


MY GRAY GULL 
By William Valentine Kelley 


Dr. Kelley has enriched our literature 
through two generations, and now, full of 
years, ripe in wisdom, rich in scholarship, 
clear in philosophy and _ interpretation, 
gives forth this volume of noble fruitage. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


IN THE VANGUARD FOR FALL READING 


With the passing of summer days there come fresh from The Abingdon 

» Press a half-dozen fascinating and informative books for readers 
of all ages. Books that invite reflection and contemplation, and books 
that were written for delightful, carefree hours. These volumes bear 
the stamp of Abingdon craftsmanship and maintain the high standard © 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 


THE STORY OF METHODISM 


By Halford E. Luccock and 
Paul Hutchinson 


A_ popular outline story of Methodism 
which presents the living pageant of one of 
the great religious adventures of history. It 
gives in vivid pictures the unfolding drama 
from the days of John Wesley to the present 
time. Original drawings by Harold Speakman. 

Price, net, $4.00, postpaid. 


PARTIES THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 
By Ethel Owen 
The twelve parties given in this book are 
a disclosure of ingenuity, adaptability and 
an understarfding of the fine art of diversity 
in the area of recreational activities. 
Illustrated. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


MR. POSSUM VISITS THE ZOO 
And Other Nature Stories 
By Frances Joyce Farnsworth 


The zoo is always a center of attraction 
to the children as well as to those of riper 
years and larger growth. The children will 
be delighted with the stories assembled in 
this book. 

Frontispiece. Price, net, 75c, postpaid. 
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man, and at last takes his life in strange 
manner, under cover of the war. 


Fiction 
SUTTER’S GOLD. By Blaise Cendras. Trans- 
lated by H. L. Stuart. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $2.50. 

The gold cover, quaint colored prints, and 
odd block drawings suit this queer high- 
pitched narrative of the multi-millionaire 
ruined by the discovery of gold on his 
jiand. The events are largely historical, 
but the treatment is fictional in form. 
There wasn’t any too much settled law in 
1848 in California when Sutter’s carpenter, 
“Mr. Marshall of New Jersey,’ burst into 
his office and showed him yellow metal; 
the bookkeeper sneaked out of the office; 
soon Sutter’s claims (his title wasn’t un- 
disputed) were covered by gold-miners. If 
even a royalty on the gold taken from his 
claims had come to Sutter he might have 
died a multi-millionaire. He claimed $25,- 
000,000 from California, $50,000,000 from 
the United States, and he proposed to bring 
suit against 17,221 individuals as_ tres- 
passers! He haunted the courts, the State 
Legislature, Congress. He fell dead, poor 


and half-crazy. As a matter of fact, Cali- 
fornia gave him a pension of $3,000 a year 
—not much, to be sure, but not mentioned 
by M. Cendras. 
THAT LAST INFIRMITY. By Charles Brackett. 
The John Day Company, New York. $2. 
Aloysia was nearly scared to death when 
her husband left her a million or so; he 
had kept his wealth dark for fear he would 
have to go to parties if it were known. 
Aloysia was afraid of nothing; the sub-title 
calls her a social climber, but she really 
was boosted by every one because she was 
so humble, generous, and _ soft-hearted. 
“She could make the ‘Murders in the Rue 
Morgue’ something to comfort the sick 
with.” We like this book better than the 
author’s ‘‘Week End.” 


THE TRIUMPHANT RIDER. By Frances Forbes- 
Robertson. Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 


The publishers point out that the hero- 
ine, Marcia, is “the daughter of a woman 
who follows Mrs. Warren’s profession.” 
That, nowadays, neither excites horror nor 
applause. But note that Shaw’s heroine’s 
mother had intelligence and good manners; 
Marcia’s mother is (apart from her busi- 
ness) vulgar, silly, and ill-mannered. How 
comes it, then, that Marcia, fresh from her 
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mother’s training, shows delicate percep- 
tions, and has such fine grace of conduct 
that the best circles of English society ac- 
cept her as charming, modest, and clever? 
One simply doesn’t believe it. The book 
has clever bits; it carries its story well; 
it doesn’t convince in the least... Mrs. Har- 
rod can (and, we predict, will) write a far 
better story. Es oad , 


Philosophy 


THE. STORY OF PHILOSOPHY: The Lives and 
Opinions of the Greater Philosophers. «By 
Will Durant, Ph.D. Simon & Schuster, New 


York. $5. ; } 

So wide and enthusiastic has been the 
laudation of this book—scarce a dissenting 
voice, and the professors of philosophy 
themselves loudest in the chorus—that we 
are almost inclined to damn it, in the tem- 
per of the Athenian who was for ostraciz- 
ing Aristides because he was sick of hear- 
ing him praised. But we can’t; we join 
the chorus. For here you have the essence 
of what is most valuable in the writings 
of sixteen of the greatest philosophers (in- 
cluding all the very greatest with the ex- 
ception of Chuang Tzt, the Chinaman) 
presented in a form intelligible to any one; 
not only with remarkable lucidity, but also 
with engaging grace and_ freshening, 
though unaggressive, humor. 

The marvel of it is that any poor duffer 
is enabled to see precisely how this phi- 
losopher’s synthesis of experience differs 
from that other’s; the peculiar contribu- 
tion of each is made to stand forth as 
saliently and vividly as Bardolph’s nose. 
The book makes happily apparent the ad- 
visability of abolishing the philosophical 
departments of our universities, those 
baneful nurseries of obfuscation. It might 
be well to round up all the faculties—at 
Chautauqua, say—and administer the hem- 
lock. Though perhaps some might prop- 
erly be spared, best be on the safe side, 
like Mustapha Kemal, and hemlock ’em all. 
This temper is induced by the recollection 
of a philosophical course at one of our 
greatest universities. 

Philosophy made delightful and intelligi- 
ble to everybody just when the world is 
peculiarly in need of philosophy! Dr. 
Durant is indeed a benefactor. 


Politics and Government 
THE ADVANCING SOUTH. By Edwin Mims, 
Professer of English, Vanderbilt University. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

This is one of a number of recent books 
written with purpose to “reveal and inter- 
pret the individuals, institutions, and or- 
ganizations that are carrying on a war of 
liberation in the Southern States.” At the 
least they prove that an effort to liberalize 
the South is being prosecuted with great 
energy and intelligence by a considerable 
body of Southerners. Professor Mims is 
interesting and stimulating, but perhaps 
not too convincing as to the immediate 
prospects for the cause he advocates. Yet 
no doubt in the end “sweetness and light” 
will debellate fanaticism and obscuranti- 
cism. 

PAN-EUROPE. By Richard N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50, 

The grand thesis is that, unless Europe 
(%. e., the European peninsula in the strict 
geographical sense) organizes on the fed- 
eral plan, as the rest of the world has done 
or is doing (witness the Soviet Federation, 
the British Empire, the United States of 
America, and the tendency toward a fed- 
eration of the two Americas), she will be 
gobbled up by Russia. And to avert such 
a catastrophe Europe must take order 
quickly. The book deserves to be in every 
library because its depiction of the Bal- 
Kkanic condition of Europe is of an un- 
paralleled vividness and emphasis. It 
is true, moreover, that a Pan-European 
federation is to be desiderated, and it is 
true that the Russian menace is forml- 
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Harold 
Trowbridge 
Pulsifer 






Glory o’ the Dawn 


A story that will stir the hearts 
of all who love the ways of ships 
and the mystery of the past 


“f‘NLORY O’ THE DAWN,” by 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, a 
story of singular beauty, is told with 
a quiet impressiveness suggestive of 
Hawthorne. In the once flourishing 
Maine port of Middlehaven Caleb 
Gurney, stone-mason, ship-builder, 
and maker of models, gave years of 
his life and all the passion of his soul* 
to recreating in miniature “Glory 0’ 
the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship 
model that he fashioned, but a sym- 
bol of past greatness. The splendor of 
those ships which once carried New 
England’s fame through all the seven 
seas lived again in the moving beauty 
of the model. 


The Savor of the Sea 


The San Francisco “Journal” says: 
“This little story is one of remarkable 
beauty and strength.” 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a 
rare occasion in the world of books 
when such a little gem as this is born.” 

The New York “Herald” says: 
“Mr. Pulsifer has compounded the 
pathos and humor of this text into a 
pleasing mixture.” 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr. 
Pulsifer has molded his prose to the 
same sensitive craftsmanship he has 
given to the shaping of poetry.” 


An Autographed Copy for You ! 


Mr. Pulsifer has kindly volunteered to auto- 
graph special copies of this book for those 
who accept the offer which appears below. 
he offer is limited, however, to subscribers 
of The Outlook. Simply mail the coupon to- 
day. Send no money now. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with silver stamping, printed on 
heavy paper. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


| The Outlook Company, 

| Book Division, 

120 East 16th Street, New York. 

l You may send me my copy of “Glory o’ the 
Dawn,” by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, spe- 

] cially autographed by the author. Upon receipt 
of it I will pay the postman $1 plus a few 

i cents for postage. If I am not satisfied for 
any reason, I will return it at your expense 

| With the understanding that you are to refund 

the money I have paid. 

’ 


Name .... 
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dable. But we think the author exagger- 
ates that menace, and that he preposter- 
ously underestimates the obstacles to for- 
mation of a Pan-European federation. He 
is too logical in the face of a whimsical 
Providence; he puts too much stock in 
precedents; he exhibits no sign of humor; 
and he is over-repetitious. Nevertheless 
the book is interesting and stimulating, 
and the lecture thereof cannot fail to profit 
any reader. 


Biography 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM GODWIN. By Ford 
BY Brown. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
I 
A long, very long, life of the philosopher 
who enjoyed it not too well when his theo- 
ries were put in practice. He wrote “Po- 
litical Justice” and ‘Caleb Williams;” he 
married Mary Wollstonecraft; he became 
the father-in-law of Shelley. He died 
ninety years ago at the age of eighty, and 
was almost forgotten by his own genera- 
tion. 


History 


ASIA: A Short History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Herbert H. Gowen, 
D.D. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.50. 

There was great need of such a book as 

this was aimed to be, and the learned au- 
hor is to be felicitated upon the measure 
of success attained. The summarization is 
sometimes masterly, almost always well 
above the average in that species of com- 
position. For one with little knowledge of 
Asia (and most people are in that cate- 
gory) the book provides an admirable 
means of approach to a most fascinating 
and important field of knowledge. A trifle 
over-preachy, but a clergyman must be in- 
dulged. 


WHAT IS CIVILIZATION? By Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, and others. With 
an Introduction by Hendrik Van Loon. Duf- 
field & Co., New York. $2.50. 

A satisfactory comprehensive answer to 
the question posed would require a pro- 
found effort by a philosophic writer of the 
first genius. The book gives us no such 
answer. Instead, seven specialists in seven 
famous civilizations indicate the partial 
contributions furnished by those civiliza- 
tions toward such an answer. The East 
Indian Dhan Gopal Mukerji speaks up for 
India, but most inadequately; W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois for Africa, touchingly 
and charmingly; Ralph Adams Cram for 
the Middle Ages, with his usual distinction 
and with some persuasiveness; Paul Shorey 
for the age of Pericles, convincingly but 
with quite unnecessary bellicosity; Chi- 
fung Liu for China, not badly, but rather 
as though repeating a formula; Maurice 
Maeterlinck for ancient Egypt, in a really 
original and stimulating study; Professor 
Herbert Spenden for ancient America, in 
the best of the essays, which stresses the 
economic contribution of ancient America 
to the world. 

The essays of Messieurs Du Bois, Mae- 
terlinck, and Spenden seem to be of definite 
value; the others, scarcely so. 


Essays 
OF MANY THINGS. By Otto H. Kahn. 
Liveright, New York. $3. 

It would seem that the idea of publishing 
in book form the sundry essays and ad- 
dresses which appear in this bulky volume 
arose in the heads of the publishers. “The 
author,” they say in a preface, “met the 
suggestion [of such publication] by the 
opinion that, while most of these utter- 
ances received a measure of publicity when 
they were made, they were nevertheless of 
too ephemeral an interest to warrant their 
publication in collected form.” 

In our opinion, Mr. Kahn was right, and 
the publishers wrong. 
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Have You These 
Symptoms of 
Nerve Exhaustion? 


O you get ex- 

cited easily? 
Do you’ become 
fatigued after 
slight exertion? 
Are your’ hands 
and feet cold? 
Do you. suffer 
from constipation 
or stomach trou- 
ble? Is your sleep 
disturbed by trou- 
bled dreams? Have 
you spells of irri- 
tability? Are you often gloomy and pes- 
simistic? Do you suffer from heart palpi- 
tation, cold sweats, ringing in the ears, 
dizzy spells? 

These are only a few of the signs of 
weak, unhealthy nerves that are steadily 
robbing thousands of people of their youth 
and health. 


What Causes Sick Nerves ? 


In women this is largely due to over- 
active emotions, and to the constant tur- 
moil in their domestic and marital rela- 














tions. In men, these signs of nerve 
exhaustion are produced as a result of 
worries, intense concentration, excesses 


and vices. The mad pace at which we 
are traveling is wrecking the entire Ner- 
vous Organization. 


Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes on suddenly. In fact, it is a very 
gradual development that deceives scores 
of men and women who appear to be in 
the best of health. Yet all the time their 
nerves are in constant state of upheaval, 
slowly undermining their entire organism. 


How To Strengthen Them 


No tonic or magic system of exercises can ever 
restore the health and vigor to weak, sick, un- 
balanced nerves. To regenerate lost nerve force, 
to build up strong, sound nerves requires an 
understanding of the action and abuses of nerves. 
It needs a knowledge of the natural laws of 
nerve fatigue, of mental and physical relaxation 
and nerve metabolism. And it is only through 
the application of these laws that stubborn cases 
of Nerve Exhaustion can be overcome. 


Read This Book 


Based upon many years of intensive experi- 
ence and study, the famous Nerve Specialist, 
Richard Blackstone, has written a remarkable 
book entitled ‘‘New Nerves for Old.” In plain 
language he gives certain easy-to-follow rules 
that have enabled thousands of men and women 
to regain their lost nervous energy and _ to 
acquire glowing health and youthful vitality. 
It enables you to correctly diagnose your own 
case and shows you how to bring back your lost 
nervous vitality. 

“New Nerves for Old” is worth its weight in 
gold—and yet its cost is only 25c, stamps or 
coin. The book will prove a revelation to you. 
It will help you throughout your entire life, it 
will help you to build for yourself a solid foun- 
dation for your future success and happiness. 
Mail coupon for your copy to-day. Address, 
Richard Blackstone, 2910 Flatiron Building, New 
York. 
= Gum one oe ee oe ee Oe Gee awe oe ome owe oe os oe oe 
RICHARD BLACKSTONE, 

2910 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me a copy of your book, “New 
Nerves for Old.” I am enclosing 25c in coin or 
stamps. 


Name 





Address 
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Financial Department 


Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard: investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- | 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion | 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should he addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Real Estate 


HE news that a well-known company selling real estate 
mortgage bonds has gone into receivership has 
brought up once more the question of the safety of 

this form of investment. In the particular case referred to 
the statement is made that the receivership will not affect the 


Bond Safety 


bondholders. This is, of course, to be hoped. But there are 
nevertheless anxious owners of bonds sold by this and other 
concerns who are wondering if they are as secure as they had 
thought. 

It is the invariable practice of this department when ques- 
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Age of Retirement 819 North 4th St. 
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Making a good income lait 


URING his pest earning years, the figures show, have no commensurate 
averageman givestoo littlethought property accumulation. The bulk of their 
to means of sustaining his income in the incomes, not being derived from invested 
future. Especially is this true of compara- capital, represents only temporary earn- 
tively young men earning high incomes ing power. 
—as many do today in executive posi- 
tions, in professions, or in businesses It is recognized that machinery, buildings 
they have rapidly developed. 
These men make up the large classof replacement is provided for out of 
high income-receivers who, federal tax current earnings. So too with personal 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


85 Devonshire St. 


FINANCIALLY 


RRR: 


Look at it from a business standpoint. 


and equipment depreciate, and their 


earning power—it depreciates, and its 
replacement should be provided for in 
the same way. 

If this viewpoint is taken in time, it is 
surprisingly easy to build out of current 
earnings the necessary accumulation to 
insure adequate permanent income. 


Our new booklet, “Looking Ahead 
Financially,” deals effectively with this 
problem. It tells concretely how to map 
out the financial progress you need to 
make—gives figures in chart form for 
application to individual situations. You 
will find it a most practical book, deal- 
ing with a subject which is of vital im- 
portance. May we send you a copy? 


Write for booklet OL-X6 


425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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tioned by readers as to first-mortgage 
real estate bonds to make this sugges- 
tion: 

“Don’t buy bonds from these com- 
panies just because they are sold by 
these companies. Buy only after you 
have satisfied yourself, from the most 
careful inquiry you can make, that the 
bonds are well secured, that they are a 
genuine first mortgage, and that the 
property, under reasonably good man- 
agement, can be run at a profit.” 

One reason for making this sugges- 
tion is that we feel that the investor 
should endeavor to make his own de- 
cision and that he should base his decis- 
ion, not on the reputation of some finan- 
cial house (or financial magazine), but 
on the facts and his own judgment. The 
other reason is that the ordinary inquiry 
that comes to us about real estate 
mortgage bonds is, “What do you think 
of the Blank Company’s real estate 
bonds?” Naturally, while we can speak 
well of many of the real estate bond 
houses, we cannot speak well of hun- 
dreds of unnamed issues of bonds. 

What, after all, makes for safety in a 
real estate mortgage bond? 

In the first place, the bond must be 
authentic—that is to say, it must be a 
genuine obligation in every sense of the 
term, The reputation of the issuing 
house is very good insurance that this is 
the case. 

In the second place, the property 
which is security for the bond must be 
income-producing property, not only at 
the time the mortgage is put on, but for 
the life of the bond. A bond on a non- 
income-producing building, or on a 
building which is so poorly located, de- 
signed, and operated that it doesn’t pay, 
is obviously not at all desirable. 

In the third place, the mortgage 
placed on the property should not be for 
more than two-thirds of a conservative 
value. This is wise practice based on 
very many years of experience practi- 
cally all over the world. It is bad busi- 
ness to lend money to the full value of 
security. There must be a margin of 
salety, its size depending on circum- 
stances, The building and loan associa- 
tions and the co-operative banks, for 
peculiarly good reasons, lend up to 
eighty per cent on very carefully made 
appraisals, Sixty-six and two-thirds per 
cent is the custom in the field under dis- 
cussion, 

If the appraised value is inflated, the 
fact that the percentage is conservative 
means little or nothing. The prospective 
investor should study with extreme care 
the appraisal figures of a real estate 


bond issue, They are vital. 
These three factors are the main 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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Safe Cities fh Safe ; Bonds 





Invest Your Funds In Them 


MITH BONDS are safe bonds because the first 
mortgages behind Smith Bonds are fundament- 
ally sound. They are fundamentally sound be- 

cause they are based upon the economic law of 
supply and demand—the demand for modern apart- 
ment buildings and modern office buildings in the 
great centers of population in the eastern United 
States. 


These cities are old, conservative and prosperous. 
Their growth is continuous and substantial, yet not 
spectacular. They “make haste slowly,” but their 
progress is real and lasting. 


Consider the towering skylines of these cities, and their vast- 
ness as pictured by the airplane camera. Large, new, modern 
structures have risen to replace those which had outlived the 
earlier generations for which they were built. Increasing popula- 
tions, and increasing land values in the principal residential and 
business districts, have made these structures an economic 
necessity. 


It is the first mortgage on such an income-producing building, 
and on the land which it occupies, that constitutes the security 
for each issue of Smith Bonds. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds are available on properties in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Albany—safe 
Cities; safe bonds. You may invest in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, and in 2 to 10-year maturities. The yield is 644%, 
and each issue is protected by safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of no Joss to any investor in 53 years. 


| a Send your name and address on the form below for 
2? 0 our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “‘How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Ohe E H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BOSTON BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


SMITH BUILDING »- WASHINGTON, D.C. 
582 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK CITY 
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Finance your 
future with 


ADAIR 


Guaranteed-Insurable 


6%% Bonds 


THIRTY productive years! That is 

the average allotment. During those 
thirty years we must accumulate a fund 
of sound bonds sufficient to maintain 
ourselves in comfort indefinitely—for 
the independence earned by thirty pro- 
ductive years must be financed. For 
this purpose Guaranteed-Insurable 
Bonds are ideal. 


FIRST because Adair Bonds are 
secured by conservative loans on 
income-producing city properties, 
underwritten by one of the oldest 
mortgage investment houses in 
America, and backed by a record 
of over 61 years without loss to 
any investor. 


SECOND because both the prin- 
cipal and interest of every Adair 
Bond is fully guaranteed by Adair 
Realty & Trust Company in 
writing on the face of the bond. 


THIRD because both principal 
and interest may be insured against 
loss in one of the largest surety 
companies in America, with re- 
sources over $30,000,000. 


FOURTH because Adair Bonds 
yield up to 614%. 


Mail the coupon for our current invest- 
ment offerings, and suggestions whereby 
you may insure your future against worry 
and want. 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST Co. Founded [805 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and correspondents im principal cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc, 
New York St. Louis 
270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building 
Ownership identical 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
Healey Building, Dept. Y-44 











| 
| Atlanta, Ga. 
{ ? 
| Gentlemen:—P lease send me without obligation 
your booklet—*Why Your Reali Estate Bonds 
| Should Be Guaranteed." 
f 
{ Name 
{ ! 
G Address | 
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things to be considered in weighing real 
estate mortgage bonds, If everything is 
satisfactory, and if there is a market for 
the bonds, the probabilities are that the 
security is sound. 

With bonds thus secured, many un- 
fortunate things can happen without 
damage. One of the companies owning 
or operating a property can fail, and 
the bonds may still be good. The cor- 
poration marketing the bonds can go 
into receivership and, unless it has mis- 
used trust funds (interest, amortization 
money, and so on), the bonds may stil! 


The Outlook for 


be good. In short, if your mortgage 
bond is a real mortgage bond based on a 
conservative value of well-placed prop- 
erty, it possesses a degree of solidity 
which makes it hard to shake. 

We consider it a mistake, however 
sound the bonds, for an individual to 
place all of his capital in this form of 
security. The principle of diversification 
should not be violated. If, because of 
the small size of one’s capital, it has to 
be violated temporarily, more than usual 
care must be taken that more than ordi- 
nary security is purchased. W. L. S. 


From Inquiring Readers 


A GENTLEMAN in  Pennsylvania— 

Pittsburgh, to be exact—has won- 
dered why R. Hoe & Co. First 6%s, 
due 1934, bought recently at 981%, have 
declined, while the general bond list has 
been rising. “I bought these bonds with 
the understanding that they were a 
sound investment,” he says. 

The story here is interesting because 
it is, or may be, more or less typical of 
some brand-new industrials. For others 
who may be interested we repeat: 

“The purpose of this issue was to re- 


tire $800,000 of mortgages and to en-~ 


able a new corporation to take over the 
business. ‘This issue amounted to $4,- 
500,000, the security for which is a first 
mortgage on all the plants in the United 
States and the pledge of 4,997 shares of 
stock of the British company. 

“The 1924 valuation of real estate, 
plants, and equipment was $6,320,000. 
A study of gross earnings over a period 
of five years shows that the interest 
charges thus imposed are heavy, but not 
too heavy for the company to carry in 
good years. 

“The dividend on the Class A stock 
has been passed because the 1925 net 
was not large enough to warrant its pay- 
ment in view of a large amount of orders 
on hand which will require all the avail- 
able working capital. 

“For reasons growing out of these cir- 
cumstances the bonds have not been 
generally given a conservative investment 
rating, and doubtless their present price 
is a reflection of this situation and these 
conditions.” 





“T NOTE your department cannot un- 
dertake to advise, but merely to 
give facts as found,” writes a valued 
reader in New Jersey. “I have great 
faith in The Outlook, having started to 
read it away back in the nineties. So 
please stretch a point if you can.” 

This friend’s problem was the invest- 
ment of some $3,000 which had just 


come to him from a life insurance com- 
pany. He proposed to distribute it 
among real estate mortgage bonds, a 
Brazil bond, and stock of the Public 
Service Company of New Jersey. Our 
suggestions: . 

Place about $500 in each security 
selected—this on the assumption that 
the $3,000 is the entire capital. 

As to the real estate mortgage bonds, 
each of the issuing companies is an ad- 
vertiser in The Outlook, and we could 
therefore report that they were sound 
and conservatively managed concerns. 
“In spite of this, however,” we added, 
“do not buy one of their bonds simply 
because it is a ‘Blank Company’s bond.’ 
Buy it only after studying the available 
information and making sure in your 
own mind that it is a good security.” 

Brazilian bonds are usually rated high 
and yield above the average return. 
There is no record of default in recent 
years. Public Service of New Jersey is 
an excellent investment—either the pre- 
ferred, the common, or any of its obliga- 
tions. 

‘Seo three bonds: ~ 

Houston Light and Power 1st and 
Ref. 514s, due 1954. This company is 
under the supervision of Electric Bond 
and Share. It supplies Houston, Texas, 
and vicinity under favorable franchises. 
In 1924 it earned its bond interest more 
than three times. This issue of bonds 
is secured by a first mortgage on all its 
property, subject to the prior lien of 
certain earlier mortgages. For this rea- 
son the rating services do not give it an 
“A” rank. We should not, however, 
consider that its purchase involves any 
particular risk. 

Arkansas Light and Power Company 
first and refunding 6s, due 1954. This 
company is controlled by the Southern 
Power and Light Company. It is a 
large and well-established company, op- 
erating under long franchises. This issue 
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is a first mortgage, subject, however, to 
earlier issues, and hence is rated about 
like the Houston bond. 

Evansville and Ohio Valley Railway 
first 5s, due 1949. These are non-cumu- 
lative income bonds, paying no interest 
unless earned. Ahead of them is an 
issue Of first-mortgage bonds and ten- 
year notes. At present interest is not 
being earned. Speculative. 





«“ HAT about Durant?” we are 

asked by the purchaser of a few 
shares who bought at 172. “I have been 
advised to hold on and forget it for a 
while, in the belief that it will rise from 
its present extremely low ebb and be 
worth at least what it cost me.” 

A difficult question to answer satisfac- 
torily—or cheerfully. We said: 

“The latest authentic reports are that 
production has increased over the same 
period last year. Just what the book 
value is is hard to say, but we should 
place it at considerably more than $30 
a share. 

“There is no doubt but the company 
is likely to have a long up-grade pull, 
and it will, in our judgment, be some 
time before its stock again reaches the 
peak at which you bought it. 

“A good plan to adopt in deciding the 
question which you have to decide is 
this: Can I do better with the cash 
value of the stock by putting it into 
something that is sound and that will 
pay dividends? 

“You ask what I would do personally. 
That, also, is hard to say, because it is a 
hypothetical question. If I didn’t need 
the income and had other resources, I 
should be inclined to hold on. If I 
needed the income or if the stock repre- 
sented a fairly large proportion of my 
capital, I should take my loss and sell.” 
em railway securities continue to 

puzzle. A reader in Ohio recently in- 
quired about the First 7s of the Grand 
Rapids Railway Company. We replied: 

“These bonds do not enjoy an invest- 
ment rating, but are by no means wholly 
speculative. As is the case with many 
street railway systems to-day, we are in 
a period of transition and it is difficult 
to foresee the future. We feel that a 
metropolitan system, like this one, is in 
a better position than suburban, inter- 
urban, or urban systems.” 

After this letter was mailed we queried 
our use of the word “urban.” It means 

‘of or pertaining to the city.” We didn’t 
mean just that. We meant a contrast to 
metropolitan—the little city, or one city 
community. That is where the street 
railway systems have been, perhaps, 


hardest hit, next to the sheer country 
districts, 











When an Investment 
is Right for You 





Head Office 
National City 
Bank Building 

New York 


7 
PRINCIPAL 
CoRRESPONDENT 
OFFICES 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
SAINT PAUL 
TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
COPENHAGEN 
GENEVA 
TOKIO 
SHANGHAI 
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VERY day we recommend different 
E investments to different men 
anne For each case presents a 
different set of conditions. 


To BE sound, any investment must 
meet certain standards. It must safe- 
guard money. It must convert readily 
into cash. It must pay good interest. 


But a sound investment may meet the 
needs of one individual and miss the 
needs of another. 


IF you are active in business, you may 
wisely make an investment which the 
non-business man had best avoid. An 
investment well-adapted to the pro- 
visions of another’s Will might hamper 
clean-cut execution of your Will. Your 
plans to stay at home or to travel may 
affect the investment you should make. 
Different incomes often point to quite 
different investments. An investment 
should also effect a good balance with 
investments already held. 


PLaINLy, such problems call for judg- 
ment and experience. 


BEHIND the Company’s counsel are in- 
cluded a background of one hundred 
and fourteen years of financial ex- 
perience; world-wide foreign connec- 
tions; eleven thousand miles of private 
wires to investment centers in America, 
and offices in over 50 leading American 
cities. 

A Nationa City Company repre- 
sentative will know how to bring the 
Company’s equipment to bearton your 
needs. 

You May get in touch with a repre- 
sentative by addressing The National 
City Company, 55 Wall St., New York, 


or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 
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“We are advertised 
by our loving friends” 


Franklin E. Gageby, Terre Haute, Ind. 
—\y 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


If your baby is to thrive, the needs of his little body 
must be met. He must have food for the growth of his 
muscles and tissues, the development of his bones and teeth, 
the maintenance of bodily heat. 

Mellin’s Food properly prepared contains fat, protein, 
sugar and mineral salts,—elements a baby needs for normal 
growth. 

_ Mellin’s Food and milk makes good, healthy muscle and 
tissue, sound bones and teeth, and maintains bodily heat. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St.. Boston, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE OUTLOOK, PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT NEW 
YORK, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 1, 1926. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Harold T. Pulsifer, who, having been duly sworn according to iaw, 
deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of THE OUTLOOK, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 


Postal Laws and regulations, to wit : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher—The Outlook Company, 120 East 16th St.,N. Y. City. Editor—Ernest H. bott, 120 East 16th St, 
N. Y. City. Managing Editor—Harold T. Pulsifer, 120 East 16th St., N. Y. City. Business Manager—The Outlook 
Company, 120 East 16th St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are: The Outlook Company, 120 East 16th St., N. Y. City. 

Stockholders of The Outlook Company owning 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock : 

Lawrence F. Abbott. .120 East 16th St., New York City Roger C. Hoyt. Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Ernest H. Abbott..... 120 East 16th St., New York City Harriet Abbott Jordan.. .415 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, 

Beatrice V. Abbott....65 East 56th St., N. Y. City N.Y. 

Theodore J. Abbott... .160 East 81st St., New York City 

Herbert V. Abbott....Smith Col.,Northampton, Mass. 


Helen R. Mabie......... Summit, N. J. 
Harold T. Pulsifer ...... 120 East 16th St., New York City 


Alice D. Abbott....... care Lawrence F. Abbott, 120 Susan Nichols Pulsifer. .455 East 51st St., New York City 
East 16th St., New York City BE: PUM OP oes. seces Valentine & Co., 456 Fourth 

William H. Childs..... 17 Battery Place, NewYork City Ave., New York City 

Walter H. Crittenden.305 Broadway, New York City Laweon V. Pulsifer...... Valentine & Co., 456 Fourth 


Ave., New York City 
Dorothea V°A. Swift....27 East 62d St., New York City 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears — the ks of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which :stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; and this afflant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Haroup T. Putsirer, Managing Editor. Sworn toand subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1926. 
(Signed) J. Lynn Eppy. 


(SEAL] Notary Public, Westchester County; New York County Clerk’s No. 152: New York County 
Register’s No. 8106 ; Certificate filed in New York County ; Commission expires March 30, 1928, 


William C. Gregg...... 330 Prospect Ave., Hackensack, 
N. J. 











In writing to the above advertiser please mention The 


Free for All 


Please Page Mr. McCarl 


I APPRECIATE your remark in The Outlook 
for September 1 with regard to econ- 
omy, “For Comptroller-General McCar! it 
is apparently as simple as A B C.” 

My husband was an American Consul. 
He died in November, 1925. His accounts 
were “settled” February 2, 1926. “Settled” 
does not mean “paid.’’ It means that the 
amount due has been determined and the 
certificate sent to the Comptroller-General. 
It is still unpaid, and does not bear inter- 
est. The Department of State refers me 
to the Comptroller-General. My letters to 
the Comptroller-General are not acknowl- 
edged. CLEMMA B. CHASE 

(Mrs. Benjamin F. Chase). 


Sparks and Mountains 


I HAVE been very much interested in 
reading Mr. Charles B. Roth’s article on 
“Road Rules for the Mountains” in The 
Outlook for August 4, as I have done about 
75,000 miles of mountain driving. 

However, he makes one statement on 
which I differ with him. Mr. Roth says: 
“In using compression on the down-grades 
it is not necessary to turn the switch of 
the motor to ‘off.’ The motor running does 
no harm nor does shutting it off do any 
good.” Mr. Roth will find that if he does 
turn the switch to “off” he will get far 
more braking power, for the reason that 
with the switch on you get no actual com- 
pression—few throttles are so tight that, 
when closed, no gasoline is admitted to the 
eylinders—and the braking power is due to 
what might be called the inertia of the 
engine. With the spark off, the engine 
acts very similarly to an air compressor 
and there is actual compression, in addi- 
tion to the inertia of the engine. Further- 
more, in mountain driving there is the 
additional advantage that this cools the 
engine. To show that one does get consid- 
erable braking power in this manner, I 
would say that I drove one of my cars over 
30,000 miles, using compression down-hill, 
before it was necessary to reline the foot 
brake. 

Mr. Roth does not mention what is, to 
my mind, the greatest danger in mountain 
driving. That is the “tenderfoot” who, be- 
cause of fear of going over the bank, drives 
on the inside of the road, regardless of 
whether it is the right or left side. 

E, G. DEANE. 

Copper Hill, Gila County, Arizona. 





Contributors’ 


Gallery 


Pere Goop- 
RICH was bornin 
China and was pres- 
ent at the siege of 
the Legations at Pe- 
king in 1900. Later 
on he taught English 
for one year at the 
Higher Normal Col- 
lege, a Government 
school in Peking, and 
served for five years 
as Assistant Resident 
Director of the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. He is now instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Chinese at Columbia University. 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. f 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 





Copy for this section must be received at 


least nine days before date of insertion 
































Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 








When winter comes 
theres sunshine in 


TUCSON 


Spiny is now world- 
Jamous as the ideal place 
to rest or play. 

Here in the boundless open 
country, under perpetual blue 
sky you can enjoy such a win- 
ter as you’ve never known! 
Vigorous outdoor sports— 
mountains, hunting, riding, 
golf—or perhaps resting with 
abook ona flower-scented ver- 
andah. TUCSON offers Nature _ 
at her best. 


Here is maximum 
sunshine 
—and invigoration—and bet- 
ter living, because TUCSON 
of all American cities has 80% 
of the possible amount of sun- 
shine. 

The Sunshine Club invites 
you to write them. Informa- 
tion is free. Service to visitors 
is free. Advice regarding ac- 
commodations is free. Meet- 
ing you at the train and helping 
you to locate is all free. 

For a vacation, for a rest, for warm, 

dry sunshine, come to Tucson. Come 


Rock Island or Southern Pacific. 
Winter rates. Stop-overs. 


se ee ee ee 


| 
| Sunshinc~Climate Club 


| ARIZONA __,,| 


| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club | 
601-A Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 








| Please send me your free book, *‘Man- 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate." } 
| Name | 





[addr | 


EUROPE Stivice 1927 


Earn your trip by organizing a small party. 
Mediterranean — Bermuda — Around the 
World. Conducted Parties — Independent 
Tours: Stratford T ‘ours, 452 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizing co-operative tours. 37 da: 
Teau " ays, $295. 
6 day 8, $490. Student Tours, Wellesley, Mass. 




















ES fd earn 


SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 


With Dr. George H. Allen 
Limited party sails January 5, 1927 


GYPT — 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, ITALY 
Sailing on Lapland, January15, 1927 
Each tour includes the 
Nile cruise on the 
private steamer Lotus. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
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———— 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 

















Th beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook,” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 








QouTH AMERICA, 1927 
Overland Tour 
DE LUXE SERVICE THROUGHOUT 
Under the personal direction of 
HARRY A. FRANCK 
author of 
“Vagabonding Down the Andes” 

“ Working North from Patagonia” 
EUROPE-—SELECT SERVICE 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL—MOTOR TOURS 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 















EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TOUR 


all or part, by assisting us in organizing 
agroup. Folder OT explains, 


MENTOR TOURS 21°, Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago 














A WINTER IN THE SUN, 1927 
Third season of exclusive : 
Motor Travel in North Africa 
Unusual advantages. For details write 
Miss FLORENCE FISHER, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
or Outlook Travel Bureau. 





Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 


Complete European service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 





° will be given if you se- 
Free Trip to Europe cure four paying mem- 
bers for one tour. Established 1900. BABCOCK’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 





Wallace Services—Rome 433512773, 
Tel. 41—148. Motor, hotel, guide service. 





Details, booklets, Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Bermuda 


Grasmere Hotel {¢oj)” pa.ccr 
Private golf course and 





J beach. For details 
write direct or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Connecticut 


Leonard Home and 


e — 
Sanitarium 
ESSEX, CONN. 

Scientific care of semi-invalids, elderly or 
nervous people in a comfortable home over- 
looking Connecticut River. Spacious rooms 
and porches; no hospital atmosphere. Physi- 
cians in attendance. Very moderate terms, 


- NEW MILFORD, 
The Wayside Ton ticked Co, Coun. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. 
Open all the year. An ideal place for your 
summer’s rest. 2hours from New York. Write 
for booklet. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


The Old Brick House Sb2ren, 
Two suites of two rooms each, with connect- 
ing baths and cpen fireplaces, in a delight- 
ful colonial home are available for elderly 
people, semi-invalids or Other persons of 
iscriminating tastes who wish a year-round 
home without the responsibility. Rooms 
may be taken in suites or separately with 
a private bath for each room. ‘Table and ser- 
vice that of a refined home. Prices from $50) a 
week for each person. Miss MARY L. CARTER. 


District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC Leia ay. te 


; ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The we you’ve always wanted to know 
about. Why not spend your vacation or week- 
ends in this beautiful section of New Eng- 
land? Come and partake of health and hap- 
= Canoeing, bathing, fishing, tennis, 
1orseback riding, mountain climbing—you’!l 
find them all here. Nights around the camp- 
fire. Private cabins in pine grove. Reduced 
rates for September. Address 

H, C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 





























New Mexico 


RANCHO ANIMAS 


4,712 feet elevation. Beautifully sit- 
uated. Select clientele. Delightful com- 
forts. Horseback riding, motoring, pack trips 
to Mexico. Details Outlook Travel Bureau, 
or JOHN T. McCABE, Animas, New Mexico. 


New York City 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson °° NU York city 
Lesidential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Buropesn pan $1.50 _ day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





A year-round 
playground, 














New York 
RIVERVIEW Beacon-on-Hudson 
Delightful rest and convales- 
cent home. Spacious grounds, wholesome 
food. Booklet. Write direct or6,477, Outlook. 


Carolina 


South 

* ° Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge Camp the Pines. Ideal 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeping-porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Electric lights. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, 8. C. 








Wyoming 


TRAPPER LODGE 


Sixteen-Bar-One Stock Ranch 
' _ SHELL, WYOMING 
is particularly suited to accommodate fall 
and winter guests, especially boys between 
school and college ages. GAY WYMAN, 








Real Estate 
Bermuda 








| eee 
For Rent, Bailey’s Bay notes 
all conveniences, Reasonable, desirable, For 
details write Outlook Travel Bureau. 





For Rent, Hamilton, Bermuda ?siisht*™ 


ideally located. Write H. W. KING, Box 98, 
or Outlook Travel Bureau. 





Fazer delightful houses for season in beau- 
tiful Bermuda. All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucro, Bermuda. 


Florida 


LORIDA.—A rea] 4-room home at 
Lake Hamilton to rent for winter or 
longer, fully furnished except linen, in the 
beauriful lake region, 350 feet above sea level. 
Fishing and bathing in lake 300 feet from 
house. Also an unfurnished 3-room house and 
parage for sale or to rent with porch 8x24,over- 
ooking beautiful lake, surrounded by shrubs 
and bearing fruit trees of all kinds. Ideal 
| sew fh two people who would appreciate 
ruit it has taken ten years to develop. Fine 
driven-well water on both places. For further 
varticulars apply to owner, 291 Clinton Ave., 
rooklyn, N. Y. Phone 4046 W Prospect. 











Q MALL Furnished Cottage, cen- 
h tral, = street. Soft water, fireplace, 
garage. Reasonable season_rental. W. B. 
JOHNSON, 303 Magnolia St., Bradenton, Fla. 

AT DAYTONA 


TO REN BEACH, FLA., 


8-room house. Two baths, 4 sleeping-rooms, 
garage. Excellent location. Season or by 
year. Write M. E. HALL, East Poultney, Vt. 











Maine 
For 20 acres; woodland. 
$3,000 700 feet lake front, sand 
beach, 2 furnished cottages, garage, boat- 
house, boats. Cottage colony or boys’ camp, 
Maine Lakes & Coast Co., Portland, Maine. 


ROADSIDE INN 60 acres, 1 mile lake front, 
M ; sand beach. Main building, 
sleeping cabins, electric plant, spring water. 
Rangeley-Belgrade section. Ideal boys’ camp. 
MAINE LAKEs & Coast Co., Portland, Maine. 


New York 


MODERN SHOW PLACE @4R1s0N, 


Twenty acres. 6 master rooms, etc. View 
Hudson. Price sixty thousand. Terms. 
ALVIN D. POND, Cold Spring, N. Y. 














otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations ; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








— . 

Ross Sanitarium, inc. 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Ideal for the care of invalids, convalescent 
and elderly persons. No objectionable 
cases. No insanity. Homelike atmosphere. 
Pleasant surroundings. Good food. Excel- 
lent climate. Nursing and medical atten- 
tion. Guests of patients accommodated. 









In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





FOR SALE—WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Beautiful estate of 95 acres on State highway 
in most exclusive part of Westchester. 800 
feet elevation. Highlands of Hudson clearly 
visible 30 miles away. Main house has 5 mas- 
ter bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 servants’ rooms and 
bath in separate Mer Four large stone fire- 
places. Superintendent’s cottage; 3-car ga- 
rage with 4 rooms and bath above, stable, 
dairy, poultry plant, piggery, icehouse, water 
tower, registered live stock. All buildings in 
perfect condition. With efficient organization 
piace practically carries itself. 

. F. SNELL, Room 916, 30 Broad St., New 

York City. ‘Tel. Hanover 5140. 





224 


Instruction 
Qprortunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 2% year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 














DESIGNING Individuality ex- 
pressed in gowns 
and hats developed in your home to suit your 
taste. Exceptional experience through contact 
with smart shops. Details. 6,571, Ouilook. 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. Y 

PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 single 
6x7 or 100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, $1.00. 
Get Christmas orders in early. Work guaran- 
teed. Hicks, Stationer, Macedon, N. 








The Outlook for 
HELP WANTED 


October 13, 1926 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
a We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 


ment permanent. Write for 

“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY. 

Hotel Training Schools, Suite C-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MOTHER’S helper wanted to assist with 
3-year boy and older children. Must care for 
own and child’s rooms. Character and will- 
ingness to help in any capacity essential. 
Write, stating qualifications, references, and 
salary. Mrs K.G. Smith, 144 Ralston Ave., 
South Orange, N. J 

WANTED at once, young, refined Protes- 
tant housekeeper and companion. Country 
place near Wilmington, Del. References re- 
quired. Salary $75 per month. Answer Letter 
F, Fairville, Pa. 

WANTED-—Girl to cook and do downstairs 
cleaning. Two adults, two children, six and 
twenty months, and nurse in family. Sep- 
arate room with hot and cold water. Salary 
$15 per week. 7,287, Outlook. 

WANTED—Reliable woman for cooking 
and housework ; family of three ; all conveni- 
ences; small house in country; permanent 
position; good home. Answer to P. O. Box 


COMPANION - housekeeper, American 
Protestant, long household experience, con- 
scientious, industrious, capable. Companion- 
able to all ages. Any locality, preferably 
country. 7,294, Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary to elderly lady, by 
clergyman’s daughter. Exceptional refer- 
ences. 7,274, Outlook. 

EDUCATED American desires position of 
trust inhome. Conscientious service given. 
Address Box 48, Route 1, Asbury Park, N. J. 
_EXPERIENCED nurse maid wants _ posi- 
tion. Location immaterial. 7,304, Outiook. 

GOVERNESS, mother’s assistant. Edu- 
cated, experienced woman; good sewer. 
7,303, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTEN teacher with experi- 
ence desires pan as companion to child. 
7,293, Outlook. 

REFINED, educated woman will keep 
house for several business women, preferably 
in Boston. ial envir it more to 
be considered than wages. References ex- 
changed. 7,302, Outlook. 

REFINED middle-aged lady desires posi- 
tion as companion to lady —— winter 
in Florida or traveling ; knowledge of nursing 
and capable of supervising home. Address 
Box 121, Apopka, Fla. 

VISITING secretary, full or part time. 
Thoroughly experienced; take charge busi- 





WANTED. College graduate, physical. di- 
rectress, ‘desires any position of trust. 7,299, 
Outlook. 

WIDOW, 45, good Virginia family, desires 
—_— as ~/. . aiemeen Address 

ox 37, Mica, Va. 

WOMAN with considerable experience 
with children desires first-c ition to 
take complete charge of motherless children 
in private life. 7,296, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


EXPERIENCED buyer of antiques in Eng- 
land and Continent would like more orders 
from dealers. References. Photographs 
always given before purchasing. 7,298, 
Outlook. 


RANCH life, camp life, home life, undere 
experienced guidance. Tutoring. . M. 
Barton (A.B. Harvard), Overlook Ranch, Ei 
Cajon (near San Diego), Cal. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


265, Phoenixville, Pa. 





SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


can woman; dependable. 
ences. 7,301, Outlook. 





tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The 
Barnes St., Providence. 


tichards Bureau, 68 





Outlook. 


COLLEGE student, Christian, desires po- 
sition as tutor-companion to small boy. 7,306. 





or college. 7,297, Outlook. 


ness details busy household. Culture 
Excellent refer- 


WANTED, by refined middle-aged wo- 
man, position as hostess or matron in hotel 


= EXPERT help for all kinds of club papers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms reasonable. 
7,262, Outlook. 

FRENCH exchanged for ne rhetoric. 
University degree necessary. Trafalgar 6172. 








EVERAL examples of Mark Twain's humor 
are recalled in a recent article in the 
“Mentor:” 

“One Sunday morning, during his early 
married life in Buffalo, Mark Twain noticed 
smoke pouring from the upper window of 
the house across the street. The owner and 
his wife, comparatively newcomers, were 
seated upon the veranda, unaware of im- 
pending danger. Clemens stepped briskly 
across the street and bowing with leisurely 
politeness, said: ‘My name is Clemens; we 
ought to have called on you before, and I 
beg your pardon for intruding now in this 
informal way, but your house is on fire.’” 


“The Clemens home at Hartford was 
next door to that of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Mark Twain and the author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ were the best of neighbors. 
Mrs. Stowe was leaving for Florida one 
morning, and Clemens ran over early to 
say good-by. On his return Mrs. Clemens 
regarded him disapprovingly: ‘Why, Youth,’ 
she said, ‘you haven’t on any collar and 
tie.’ 

“He said nothing, but went up to his 
room, did up these items in a neat package, 
and sent it to Mrs. Stowe by a servant, 
with a line: ‘Herewith receive a call from 
the rest of me.’” 


“Brederin’, we must do something to 
remedy de status quo,” said a Negro 
preacher to his congregation. 

“Brudder Jones, what am de status quo?” 
asked a member. 

“Dat, my brudder,” replied the preacher, 
“am de Latin for de mess we’se in.” 


From the Philadelphia “Inquirer:” 

“Why do you rise so early in the morn- 
ing?” 

“T have to get downtown early in order 
to find a parking place for my car.” 

“But do you not then have a good deal 
of time hanging on your hands?” 

“Oh, then I take the street-car home and 
have breakfast.” 


We sympathize with the irate radio 
listener in London who is reported to have 
telephoned the broadcasting station, say- 
ing: “This is Colney Hatch [England’s 
best-known lunatic asylum]. Are the 
Blanks [alleged entertainers] coming here 
in a taxicab or shall we send an ambu- 
lance?” 


By the Way 


From the Pittsburgh “Chronicle-Tele- 
graph:” 

MacDougal, the stone-mason, was draw- 
ing $14 a day, but when his brother from 
the country asked him how he was situated 
he shook his head. 

“But your job’s a good one? 
brother. 

“Sure is,” said MacDougal. 

“How about the hours?” 

“Short.” 

“And the work?” 

“Easy and pleasant.” 

“What’s the trouble, then?” 

“The wages—that’s the trouble.” 

“But—” 

“The wages—that’s the trouble,” Mac- 
Dougal repeated furiously. “They are so 
darn high I can’t afford to take a day off.” 


said the 


“Ah, kind friend,” said the minister, “it 
is deeds, not words, that count.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the woman, 
“Did you ever send a cablegram?” 


The following appeal for votes was 
handed out on cards by a candidate for a 
county judgeship in Kentucky: 


ges 
POSITION WANTED 


To the voters of —-— County: 


You will choose a County Judge at the next 
election and I want to apply for the place. 

I am not forced out by a vast number of 
friends and do not have to have the office to 
make a living, but I am the man you need, as I 
know both sides. 

As to qualifications, I have a fairly good edu- 
cation and a lot of experience, I am 37 years old 
and a housekeeper, I have lived in county 
all my life and many of you know me. I am no 
better and no worse than the rest who are seek- 
ing this office, as I have drank whiskey and 
bought whiskey, lied and been lied on, lawed and 
been lawed, cheated, and been cheated, been out 
of the church and belonged to the church. 

Inquire about me at » as I have lived here 
all my life. Inquire about the other candidates, 
and if you find our records and qualifications 
about the same, vote for me, as I am the man 
for the place. Respectfully yours, 


It is an old fable perhaps, but worth 
repeating, “There once was a man who 
went through his desk and knew why he 
had saved all the papers he found there.” 


suspended from col- 
I’m back.” 
are. For what rea- 


Student (recently 
lege): “Hello, Dean. 

Dean: “I see you 
son ?” 

Expelled student: “I read in that letter 


that I was expelled, but on the envelope it 


‘After return to Dean 


said, five days 


Jones. 


Anne Nichols, author of that everlasting 
play “Abie’s Irish Rose,” has announced 
that she will produce its sequel, “Sam 
Abramovich’—and it is to be in blank 
verse! 


From the Boston “Transcript:” 
The farmer leads no EZ life, 
The CD sows will rot, 
And when at EV rests from strife 
His bones all AK lot. 


“Tt is quite a problem,” according to the 
Kansas City “Star,” “for some of our prom- 
inent loafers to make both week-ends 
meet.” 


Time spent in pitying one’s self is the 
worst kind of idleness. 


An antiquarian has discovered why that 
farmer of an early day cut two holes 
through his barn door to accommodate the 
cats, a large hole for the big cat and a 
smaller for the little cat. In an old diary 
found in the attic was the explanation: 
this thrifty old settler gave his reason, that 
it was poor economy to allow so small a 
cat the use of so big a hole. 


Teacher: “Can any one tell me what a 
voleano is?” j 

Bright little boy: “A high mountain that 
keeps on interrupting.” 


A masterpiece in description is that line 
of Abe Martin’s, “Well, I don’t know how 
t’ describe him ’cept t’ say that he looks 
like a feller that would go up on th’ stage 
if a magician asked him.” 


From “Punch:” 

We sometimes wonder which fellow-pas- 
senger is the more irritating, the one that 
tries to read the back of our paper or the 
one that won’t hold his paper still for us 
to read.” 


- 


Can you make a rhyme out of this sen- 
tence: “There was an old woman and she 
was as deaf as a post.” It is so simple 
that perhaps there is no need to print the 
answer next week, but we have been 
schooled in never taking anything for 
granted. 


Answer to last week’s conundrum— 


“Postman.” 
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Old Lady Ruddick 


By BILL ADAMS 


tp lady Ruddick drives a long- 

legged, lean black horse in a rat- 
tledy top buggy. Folks driving autos 
pass without noticing her, or maybe 
grumble at a slow old horse on the 
highway. Maybe they pity the old 
woman, thinking her poor. Summer 
heat and winter cold, the rattling buggy 
makes its steady round. 

Old lady Ruddick lives all alone in 
the rear room of a faded, ramshackle 
white farmhouse set back from the road- 
side. Tall, widespread walnut trees 
stand to either side. There are rose- 
bushes between house and road. There 
is a far-spreading fig tree in the rear. 
Under it lives old lady Ruddick’s brown- 
and-white collie. A narrow dusty drive 
bordered by acacias and cedars leads 
from the road to the rear of the house. 
Weeds grow rank along the drive and 
roadside. The rose-bushes bloom, un- 
tended, amid tall weeds. Birds chatter 
in the fig trees. The rusty windmill 
clanks, 

Old lady Ruddick was in the red barn 
when I drove up her driveway. The 
black horse was eating hay in the corral 
close by. The collie barked, wagging 
his tail, Old lady Ruddick was milking 
Tagalong, and rose as I looked in at the 
barn door. 

“Hello!” she said. “I thought I heard 
somebody coming.” 

Next to Tagalong, a yellow Jersey, 
stood Mutt, a brindle; beyond Mutt, 
Minnie; beyond Minnie, Buttercup; and 
beyond Buttercup, three other Jerseys. 

Old lady Ruddick’s right foot was 
shoeless, bandaged, and bound up in a 
thick wad of gunny sack. 

“It doesn’t bother me,” said she, “I 
can get about, and it’ll soon be all right. 
‘Twas my fault Minnie trod on it. 
Wasn’t it, Minnie?” 

She’d a clean gunny sack for an 
apron and an old frayed straw hat tied 
on her head, She’d eyes like a fairy; 
yet not altogether so, since fairies can- 
not know the things we know. Brown 
eyes, friendly, smiling, very bright. Age- 
less eyes, though surrounded with wrin- 
Kles, Her hands are small and brown, 
her wrists thin and withered, her fingers 
twisty—fingers of one who has milked 
cows through many, many years. 

We talked a long time, for old lady 
Ruddick was done with her evening 
milking. We talked while she turned the 
seven cows out, forked the hay from 
their mangers into the corral, and put 
new hay ready for the morning milking. 
Old lady Ruddick milks at half-past 
three every morning. We talked about 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 





AMERICANS rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 


Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND I ELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPaANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 

















HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, Gov- 
erness, Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 


The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has for many 


years offered to subscribers a real service. 


A small advertisement 


in this department will bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
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Lovely gardens has Japan and other beauties known round the world 


Five Wonderful Roundtrip 
Pacific Tours 


to countries of rare charm and glorious adventure. A unique 
Trans-Pacific service of magnificent President Liners. 


Ricu in color and mystery, glorious in their beauty and strange- 
ness, Oriental countries offer a treasure house of interest for 
those who travel there. xy Here are trips low in cost, of great 
variety and suited to the desires of any voyager. 


From San Francisco to Honolulu and Yokohama 


$600 and return direct to Seattle. Or reverse the itin- 


erary, sailing from Seattle. 


From Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and 

$692 return via Kobe, Yokohamaand Honolulu to San 
Francisco. Or the reverse may be arranged with 
the departure from San Francisco. 


From Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and return via Hong Kong, 

$750 Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu to San 
Francisco. Or sail from San Francisco returning 
to Seattle. 


From San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
6 Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, and re- 
SB6S _ turning on connecting lines through Sandakan, 
Thursday Island, Townsville, Brisbane, Sydney, 
Suva, Samoa, Honolulu and San Francisco. (Two 

optional variations in some ports.) 


From San Franciscoto Honolulu and Yokohama or 

from Seattle direct to Yokohama and thence to 
$1000 Kobe, Shanghai, HongKong, Manila, Singapore, 

Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, 

Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, Boston, New York. 
Scores of other trips as attractive in price and scope as 
these.” ’ Optional stopovers at any port of call. Your 
accommodations are aboard palatial oil-burning Presi- 
dent Liners, broad of beam, steady and comfortable. 
All rooms are outside. The cuisine is world-famous. 
Sailings every Saturday from San Francisco for the 
Orient via Honolulu. 
Sailings every 12 days from Seattle direct to the Orient, 
via the shortest and fastest route across the Pacific. 


Sailings every fortnight from Boston and New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 


Complete information from any ticket or tourist agent or from 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 
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a lot of things, Except that she once 
paid ten dollars to hear Patti sing, and 
that she prefers memories of Edwin 
Booth to going to the movies, she didn’t 
tell me much about herself. She didn’t 
tell me that she was held up and robbed 
while delivering milk one dark morning 
last winter. I discovered that she was 
raised in a swell hotel back East, and 
that until she was twenty-five she never 
did any sort of work. 

“When I tell Tagalong, ‘Now, Tag, 
you give me a good pail of milk,’ Tag 
looks at me. She knows what I’m talk- 
ing about. Don’t you, Tag? 

‘“‘Minnie’s jealous when [ talk to the 
others,” said she. 

Once, years ago, a cow swished its tail 
and knocked the hat-pin from the old 
lady’s hat. 

“T always wore a white-headed pin so 
that I could find it easily if it should 
happen to drop. But I looked and 
looked, and couldn’t find it that morn- 
ing.” 

The cow swallowed the hat-pin with a 
mouthful of hay. It punctured her lung 
and killed her. 

“I was broken-hearted,” said old lady 
Ruddick. ; 

“The old horse hasn’t missed a day in 
the ten years I’ve had him,” said she, 
and, with a smile and twinkling eyes, 
“neither have I. He used to be the 
fancy pacer in the big livery barn in 
town. The swell people hired him, with 
a rubber-tired buggy. It’s all autos now, 
but he’s a good horse yet. He gets just 
enough work to keep him fit. He’s 
twenty-five. They let me have him be- 
cause they wanted a good home for him 
when they sold out.” 

The many who do not know pity old 
lady Ruddick when she drives by, think- 
ing her very poor. Old clothes, frayed 
straw hat, patched harness, rattledy 
buggy with a sagging top... But I’ve 
found out a few things. 

Most of old lady Ruddick’s life was 
spent in taking care of an invalid sister. 
For two months past she’s been deliver- 
ing free milk to a crippled man whose 
wife died and left him with five little 
children, If they ever find some one 
who needs milk and cannot pay for it, 
the Salvation Army know where they 
can get it without pay. 

Old Lady Ruddick rents the place she 
lives on, and buys all her hay. 

Old lady Ruddick is seventy-five years 
old! 

Summer heat and winter cold, the rat- 
tling buggy makes its steady round. 

“Give me the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments, and I’ve got all 
the Bible I need,” says old Lady Rud- 
dick. “I like to try to live by the 
Golden Rule.” 
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